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Introductory  to  the  fubje£f,  it  is 

neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  work  is 
chiefly  compiled  by  a medical  perform  who 
has  had  very  great  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing himfelf  acquainted  with  the.  different 
* * 

modes  of  living,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  particularly  in  England,  through 
the  greateft  part  of  which  lie  has  travelled  ; 
And,  as  he  has  improved  confiderably  on 
the  inventor’s  original  • ideas,  hopes  the 
work  will  contain  fuch  new  and  ufefiil  in- 
formation, as  to  render  it  acceptable  to 
the  public,  more  efpecially  in  thefe  times 
when  butcher’s  meat  and  other  articles  of 
diet  are  fo  extravagantly  dear. 
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It  is  neceflary  to  obfcrve,  to  the  reader, 
that  no  particular  difiimStion  is  made  betweep 
the  terms- --foup  and  broth. 

Dr.  Cullen,  and  other  writers  on  the 
materia  medica , and  chemiftry,  informs  us, 
that  the  nutritious  parts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  diet,  depend  on  the  oil,  jelly, 
mucilage  and  fugar  they  contain.  This 
cookery  is  exactly  founded  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples, by  which  are  felefted  fuch  parts 
from  animals  and  vegetables  as  contain 
thefe  qualities  in  a very  concentrated 
degree,  viz.  fat,  and  the  gelatinous  parts 
of  butcher’s-  meat  ; the  farina  of  grain, 
and  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  inftead  of  any 
other  part  of  the  plant,  excepting  onions, 
Carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,-  potatoes,  &c. 
(where  the  nutritious  and  effential  parts 
are  contained  in  the  roots)  by  which  a 
confiderable  expence  is  faved,  as  in  the 
inftance  of  celery -feed,  where  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  value  not 
half -a- farthing,  will  give  relilb  to  a gallon 
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of  foup,  when  a pennyworth  of  the  plant 
would  be  neceffary . This  one  article 
alone,  is  evincive  of  the'  frugality  ; as  the 
feed  being  the  elfence  of  the  plant,  pof- 
feffes  all  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  fub- 
je£l  ; and  hence  the  great  advantage  of 
its  ufe,  where  it  can  be  procured  in  any 
feafon  of  the  year. 

On  the  fame  principle  is  the  fat  of  meat 
being  the  e {fence,  or  eflential  part  thereof, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  feeds  of  plants  are 
to  their  refpedtive  fpecies.  To  prove  this, 
a Ample  experiment  will  fuffice...BoiI  two, 
three , ox  four  otmees  of  the  lean  part  of  but- 
cher’s meat,  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to  a 
gallon  ; then  thicken  it  with  oatmeal, 
and  the  refult  of  the  decodlion  will  be 
found  to  be  water -gruel,  or  fomething  like 
it.  But  diffolve  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
fat  of  meat  in  a gallon  of  water,  which, 
thicken  with  oatmeal,  over  the  fire,  and 

i 

the  refult  will  be  a very  pleafant  foup  or 
broth  ; poiTefling  the  identical  tafie  of  the 

meat, 
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meat,  whether  of  beef,  mutton,  &c..  in  a, 
very  high  degree.  If  fomc  of  the  gelati- 
nous parts  of  meat  be  added,  the  foup  is 

t I 

then  of  a very  rich  and  nutritious  qua- 
lity ; and  which  can  be  made  very  cheap, 
§s  will  be  explained  in  the  feveral  receipts. 

RECEIPT. 

Take  of  barley,  four  or  fix  ounces  ; oat- 
meal two  ounces  ; onions,  or  leeks  a fmall 

quantity  ; or  of  leek-feed-:  Beef-fat,  (fuet) 

' .•  \ 
or  inflead  thereof,  beef-drippings,  from  two 

to  four  ounces,  as  may  fuit  the  palate; 

Celery-feed,  half  a table-fpoonful,  or  lefs ; 

pepper  and  fait  fufficient  to  give  the  foup 

proper  relifh  ; water  fufficient  to  make  a 

gallon. 

Note. . .Potatoes  and  cabbages , ‘without  bar- 
ley, ‘well  boiled , make  excellent  foup , with  the 
addition  of  fat. 

Boil  the  barley,  previoufly  waffied,  in 
fix  quarts  of  water,  which  when  boiled  iuf- 
ficiently  foft,  will  be  reduced  in  quantity 
to  a gallon.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  ikim 

it 
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it  now  and  then  in  the  courfe  of  the  boil  - 
insr,  alfo  to  Air  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
veflfejL  The  celery  feed,  if  boiled  whole, 
muff  be  added  early,  or  elfe  towards 
the  latter  end,  in  a bruifed  Ante,  when 
the  onions  and  leeks  are  put  in  ; let  the 
oatmeal  be  added,  mixed  in  a little  cold 
water,  about  an  hour  before  the  veffel  is 
taken  off  the  fire  ; laftly,  add  the  fat, 
melted  before  the  fire,  if  not  in  a fiate 
of  drippings  ; then  feafon  with  pepper  and 
fait... Cayenne-pepper  gives  the  foup  a high 
relilh,  and  is  even  cheaper  than  black  pep- 
per, as  a fmall  quantity,  (a  few  grains) ' 
will  fuffice. 

Wheat  flower  may  be  ufed  infiead  of 
oatmeal,  but  in  Iefs  quantity  than  the  lat- 
ter. When  vegetables  are  cheap,  fuch  as 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  they  may  be 
added,  and  are  confiderable  improvements. 

The  intention  ol  the  flower,  or  oatmeal, 
IS  by  the  mucilage  they  contain,  aflifted  with 
the  barley-broth, ' to  unite  the  fat  with 

the 


the  water,  fo  as  ter  form  one  uniform  mafs  ; 

where  the  fat  is.  fufpended  in  the  foup, 

and  not  feen  floating  on  the  top,  by  which 

it  is  made  fitter  to  be  taken  into  the  fio- 

mach,  eafier  of'  digeftion,  and  more  eafily 
/ ' * ■ 
convertible  into  good  chyle,  which  every 

one  acquainted  with  medicine,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  oeconomy,  muft  admit. 

Some  may  think  this  kind  of  foup,  from 
# ' . * 
the  fat  it  contains,  unwholefome  ; but  a 

little  reflection  will  convince  them  of  the 

contrary  ; other  wife  fuet- puddings,-  and 

dumplings  would  be  unwholefome  : Beef 

and  mutton  drippings  eaten  with  potatoes, 

cabbages,  &c.  a fop  in  the  pan , fo  called, 

» • » 

would  on  the  fame  principle  be  unwhole- 

\ f, 

fome.  In  fliort,  fat  is  eaten  daily  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  in  fome  way  or  other, 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  as  above  pre- 
fer ibed : But  the  idea  of  combining  it  in 

/ 

foup,  as  above  fiated,  I believe,  never  oc- 
curred, or  at  leafi,  lias  been  but  little 
known  or  ufed  by  mankind  ; wliilfl  com- 


mon 
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mon  fenfe  muft  tell  any  one,  and  every 
one,  that  fuch,  for  the  reafons  hated,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  phyfic  and  che- 

miftry,  muff  be  nutritious,  wholefome,  and 

» 

ceconomical  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  the 
ejfence  of  meat,  viz.  fat,  that  is  neceffary 
in  the  compofition. 

A hard-working  man  would  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  eating  as  much  fuet  at  one  meal , 
n a flower  pudding,  or  as  much  drippings 
as  is  neceffary  for  a gallon  of  foup , in  a 
mefs  of  potatoes  or  cabbages  ; whereas, 
one  quart  of  foup,  as  above  alluded  to, 
with  a flice  of  bread,  would  be  a very 
hearty  meal. 

I wifh  to  imprefs  this  argument  on  my 
readers,  as  many,  not  weighing  the  fub- 
je£t  properly , might  think  there  is  no  fav- 
ing  in  it,  as  the  drippings  of  meat  could 
be  better  applied  to  other  purpofes.  But 
in  what?  Not  in  pudding,  pies,  peafe 
pudding,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables, 
value  four-pence.  The  fare  would  be 

found 
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found  fcanty  and  pitiful,  in  comparifon  to 
a gallon  of  foup  of  the  fame  value,  which 
I aver  to  be  a dinner  for  a man,  his  wife 
and  fix  children. 

_ \ 

As  the  quantity  of  fat  or  drippings  ne- 
ccffary  for  the  foup,  is  fo  very  fmall,  it 
may  eafily  be  fpared  from  a joint  of  roaft- 
ing  meat,  while  enough  will  remain  for 
other  purp'ofes. 

As  I have  mentioned  roaft  meat,  fhall 
notice  the  advantages  of  my  cookery  as 
applied  to  it,  and  which 'will  fuit,  exactly 
the  palates  of  thofe  who  prefer  roalted  to 
boiled  meat  : As  no  arguments  ufed  by 
other  writers  on  cheap  cookery,  have  any 
effeft  on  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  in  re- 
straining them  from  the  ufe  of  roafted  meat  ; 
which  thofe  writers  call  dekructive  or  'wctjle- 
ful  cookery. 

The  great  objection  that  mankind  make, 
and  particularly  the  middle  -and  lower 
claffes  of  the  people,  to  foups  or  broths, 
is  the  great  facrifice  they  make  of  butchers 

meat 
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meat  to  obtain  good  foups,  which  mud  be 
ufed  either  in  a large  quantity,  or  elfe  boiled 
to  fags,  and  rendered  infipid.  But  here 
excellent  foups  can  be  made  with  great 
facility,  while  the  joint  of  meat  is  roaft- 
ing  at  the  fire,  by  which  the  frugality 
will  be  found  fo  great,  that  any  one,  let 
his  or  her  rank  in  life  be  what  it  may, 
will  have  a pleafant,  and  fufficient  dinne'r 
cofting  oniy  four  or  five-pence,  as  a pint 
ol  the  foup  will  be  more  than  half  the 
meal. 

When  mutton  is  the  fubje£t  of  roafling, 

* I fhould  prefer  wheat-flower  to  oatmeal  ; 
but  what  is  much  better  than  either,  is 
potatoe-ftarch,  (of  which,  in  another  place,) 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  to  a galloh 
of  foup. 

When  roafl  pork  is  the  fubjeft,  I fhould 
. prefer  peafe  to  be.  ufed  inftead  of  boiled 
barley.';  which  foup,  by  the  addition  of 
the  drippings  will  be  found  very  delicious, 
fuperior  in  flavor  to  any  peafe -foup  made 

with 
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with  the  bones  of  meat,  or  combined  with 
bacon. 

The  above  is  perfeftly  wholefome,  other- 
wife  fat  pork  is  not  wholefome,  which  is 
eaten  daily,  and  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
counties  of  Effex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  &c.  &c. 
And  it  is  well  known,  the  lower  claffcs  iri 
thofe  counties  eat  hog’s-dard fpread  on  bread. 
But  another  well-known  fa<St  I ground  my 
argument  on,  viz.  large  quantities  of  hog’s- 
lard  are  ufed  in  puddings,  pan-cakes,  pafties, 
&c.  by  all  ranks  of  people  ; in  fhort,  fat 
eaters  fo  much  into  the  compofition  of  our 
diet,  that  I do  not  know  how  we  could  fub- 
(1ft  without  it.  I differ  with  mankind  only 
in  the  mode  of  ufing  it,  where  mine  is  a much 
more  frugal  one  ! 

From  what  has  already  been  obferved, 
cooks  and  lioufe -keepers  will  perceive,  how 
their  foups  made  from  lean  meat,  might  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a little  fat,  and 
a mucilage,  fuch  as  wheat- flower,  oatmeal, 
potatoe-ftarch,  peafe  and  barley.  This 

- maxim 
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maxim  being  efiablifhed  with  them,  the  too- 
common  cuftom  of  flamming  off  the  fat,  will 
then  no  longer  be  pra£tifed,  and  which  1 find 
diredled  by  all  other  writers  on  cookery,  as 
a.  -very  necejfary  matter  \ but  which  I attribute 
more  to  the  prejudice  of  cuftom,  than  from 
any  grounded  opinion  they  really  can  have 
of  their  own.  For,  it  is  wonderful  how  man- 
kind yield  up  their  own  judgment  to  the 
powerful,  fafcinating  influence  of  cuftom  — 
Every  traveller,  who  fees  different  cuftoms, 
as  he  moves  along,  and  how  much  thefe 
aTe  religioufly  adhered  to,  cannot  help  mak- 
ing the  remark,  But,  to  return  to  the  fub- 
je£l;  where  a large  quantity  of  fat  fwims  on 
broth,  made  from  a fat  joint  of  meat,  if  it 
cannot  be  united  (from  its  fuperabundance) 
with  the  liquid,  through  the  means  of  wheat- 
flower,  oatmeal,  potatoe- {larch,  or  other 
mucilage  ; it  had  better  be  fkimmed  off,  and 
prefer ved  for  further  ufe ; nay,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  otherwife  the  foup  will  not 
be  agreeable  if  abounding  too  much  in  the 

animal. 
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animal  principle  ; — for,  it  is  the  ‘proportionate 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances; 
that  makes  (oup  pleafantand  wholefome,  tliis 
leads  me  dire6lly  to  Count  Bumf or cV s cheap 
foup,  which  as  a vegetable  one,  is  excellent  ; 
but  for  want  of  a due  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mal principle,  is  not  agreeable  to  all  palates  ; 
and  were  a certain  quantity  of  fat,  qr  fuch 
to  be  added,  from  two  to  four  ounces  (when 
the  vinegar,  which  is  purpofely  intended  to 
give  it  fapidity,  would  not  be  ncceffary)  his 
foup  would  be  as  palatable  as  mankind  need 
to  wifh  it,  fo  much  fo,  by  this  addition,  that 
if  a half  or  one  pound  of  lean  meat  was  ad- 
ded to  every  gallon,  inftead  of  the  fuet, 
would  not  pofiefs  more  fapidity,  flavour  and 
nutritious  qualities,  as  the  quantity  of  jelly, 
and  faccharine  matter  found  in  lean  meat  are  fo 
very  trifling  ; and  on  which,  as  I faid  before, 
nutrition  depend. — An  experiment  on  lean 
meat,  coinciding  with  my  opinion,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  at  the  fequeft  of  P.  Col- 
quhoun,  Efq. — Hence  the  folly  of  ufing 

lean 
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lean  meat  to  make  nutritious  Coups,  at  leaft 
pheap  ones. 

' I fhall  now  make  an  obfervation  or  two, 

* I • 

on  a Coup  poffofling  too  much,  of  an  animal  na- 
ture, to  be  properly  wholefome  and  agreea- 
ble. I mean  leg  of  beef  and  ox-cheek  foupT 
and  which  is  generally  called  hew. 

To  make  Coup  from  thefe  to  be  pleafant, 
agreeable,  and  wholefome,  a pretty  large 
quantity  of  the  vegetable  clafs  ought  to  be 
added  ; and  none  feems  better  than  the  bar- 
ley broth  (omiting  the  fat)  as  preferibed  in. 
the  firh  part  of  this  work,  by  which  double 
and  treble  the  quantity  of  foup  may  be  made  from 
the  fame  given  quantity  of  meat;  for  one 
pint  of  well -prepared  leg  of  beef,  or  ox- 
cheek  foup,  together  with  the  fat,  will  make 
a gallon  of  good  foup,  coding  only  four 
pence:  if  we  go  to  the  price  of  fix-pence 
a gallon,  moh  capital  foup  is  the  iffue.  On 
the  fame  principle,  Coups  may  be  made  from 
the  (lew  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  &c. 
ehufing  thofe  parts  where  mucilage,  jelly, 

and 
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and  fat  abound. ---As  the  method  of  hewing 
meat  is  pretty  well  known,  any  directions 
on  that  head  is  fcarce  neceffary.  A jug  to 
put  the  meat  in,  which  muft  be  clofe  cover- 
ed, adding  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  and 
that.fent  to  an  oven,  or  the  jug  with  the  meat, 
put  into  a kettle  of  water,  and  boil’d, 
over  the  fire',  for  a few  hours  ; or  what  is 
better,  an  utenfil  called  a digefter,  fo 
contrived,  as  to  fiew  meat  almoft  to  rags, 
and  preferve  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  meat,  as  the  fleam  thereof  is  not 
fuffered  to  efcape.  The  utenfil  may  fie  had 
at  tinmen  and  ironmongers  (hops,  value, 
eight  or  ten  (hillings.  Thefe  foups,  if  not 
poflefilng  favor  enough,  may  be  heightened 
in  tafie  by  bacon. 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  other  foups,  where 
bacon  will  be  a neceffary  article  in  the  com- 
pofition.  Every  one  knows  that  bacon  is  a 
conliderable  improvement  to  the  tafie  of 
veal,  whether  roafied  or  boiled.  Exactly 
fo  it  is  in  foup.  So  when  veal  broth  is  to 

’ be 
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be  made  for  family  ufe,  two  ounces  of  bacon 
fat  fhould  be  added  to  every  gallon,  melted 
before  the  fire,  or  in  a frying -pah,  which 
foup  fhould  be  thickened  with  flour,  potatoe 
[ ft  arch , and  barley,  which  laft  article,  ought 
' not  to  be  omitted  in  almoft  any  foup,  it 
being  fo  very  cheap,  pleafant,  nutritious, 
and  wholefome,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Parfley  is  thought  to  give  a good  relifh  to 
veal. broth;  when  it  cannot  be  had  green, 
the  feed  may  be  ufed,  of  which  laft,  a fmall 
quantity  will  fuffice.  • 

The  next  is  tripe  broth.  Boil  a pound  of 
tripe  in  a gallon  of  barley  broth,  the  propor- 
tion of  barley  as  before  prefcribed  ; with 
onions,  ■ parfley,  &c.  adding  thereto  bacon 
fat  as  above,  when  with  pepper  and  fait,  an 
excellent  foup  is  produced,  extremely  nu- 
tritious, from  the  gelatinous  nature  of  it, 
with  which  the  tripe  abounds. 

On  the  fame  principle,  foups  from  cow- 
heel,  calves’  and  fheep’s  feet  and  other  gela- 
tinous parts  of  animals,  may  be  made. 

Tripe 
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Tripe,  of  itfeli,  is  but  infipid  meat; 
what  gives  it/  fapidtty  is  bacon,  when  it 
really  eats  like  bacon  and  chicken  ; and 
is  certainly  the  greateft  fubtlitute  for  that 
difli  that  can  be  had.  The  bacon  eats  beft 
with  it  when  done  in  rafhers  before  the  fire, 

i 

taking  care,  to  lofe  none  of,  the  fat,  for 
that  which  drops  on  the  cinders  and  hearth, 
bad  it  been  faved,  is  as  good  as  that  which 

• I ' 

remains  in  the  rather.  I make  this  obferva- 
tion,  as  a ufeful  hint  to  many  who  do  not 
attend  to  this  matter.  If  tripe  could  be 
brought  into  more  general  ufe,  would  have 
a confiderable  effeft  on  the  high  price  of 
butcher’s  me,at.  I believe,  more  than  one 

[ half  of  the  tripe  bags  are  thrown  by  but- 

! > 

chers  on  the  dunghill.. 

Bacon  feems  an  ufeful  addition  to  mutton 
broth. 

In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  eat  a dilh  confiding  of  bullock’s 
liver,  and  bacon  frjred  together.  It  is 
•ertainly  very  palatable,  and  good  ol  its 

kind. 
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tin'cL  In  fome  of  the  counties  of  England, 
calf’s  liver  is  only  ufed  from  a miftaken 
notion,  that  bullock’s  liver  is  not  wholefome. 
The  writer  has  partaken  of  both  in  an  hun- 
dred inftances,  and  could  never  particularly 
diRinguilh  the  difference,  either  as  to  tafte 
or  other  properties.  It  is  ufual  to  Reep 
bullock’s  liver  in  water,  or  milk  and  water 

i / , 

a few  hours  previous  to  cooking. 

Hajhed  liver  is  a difli  much  ufed  in  fome 
•counties  ; but  which  I never  found  agree- 
able ; cooks  always  omiting  to  give  it  fapi- 
dity  by  the  addition  of  fat  bacon  ^ for  on 

t 

the  fame  principle,  bacon  muft  be  relifhmg 
in  hajhes , as  well  as  in  a fry  of  liver  ; — • 
beef  fat  is  alfo  an  ufeful  addition,  and,  I am 
well  allured.,  if  fuch  mode  was  adopted, 
mankind  would  not  be  fo  averfe  to  this 
difh  as  they  generally  are. 

Gn  the  fame  principle,  hafhes  and  hews 
made  from  feraps  and  offals  of  meat,  that 
have  been  roaRed  or  boiled,  are  improved 

by 
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by  blending  them  witli  fat,  or  fat  bacon, 

and  thickened  with  flour,  or  potatoe-fiarch, 

1 •»  «• 

with  the  addition  of  onioiis,  pepper  and  fait. 

Excellent  foups  may  be  made  from  fryed 
meat,  where  the  fat  and  gravy  are  added 
to  the  boiled  barley ; and  for  that,  purpofe, 
lat  beef- flakes,  pork-flakes,  mutton-chops, 
& c.  fhould  be  prefered,  as  containing  more 
of  the  nutritious  -principle  : — Towards  the 
latter  end  of  frying  the  above,  add  a little  wa- 
ter, which  will  produce  a gravy,  to  be  added 
to  the  barley-broth — a,  little  wheat-flour 
fhould  be  dredged  in  alfo,  which  will  en- 
tirely take  up  all  the  fat  contained  in  the 
frying-pan  ; but  previoufly  thereto,  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  onions  cut  fmall, 
fhould  be  fryed  with  the  fat,  which  gives 
the  foup  a fine  flavor,  aflifted  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  other  feafonings. 

A dinner  of  this  will  coft  a family  at 
the  rate  of  four-pence  a head  only. 

Soups  may  be  made  alfo  from  broiled 
meat,  as  follows  : 


While 
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While  the  fat  beef-ftake,  mutton-chop, 
&c.  is  doing  before  the  fire,  fave  the  drip- 
pings on  a dilh,  in  which  a little  flour, 
Oatmeal,  or  potatoe-ftarch,  with  onions  cut 
fmall  are  put ; add  the  whole  to  barley 
broth,  which  mud  be  alfo  preparing  over 
the  fire  at  the  fame  time,  and  boil  together 
for  fifteen  minutes  ; when  a mod  excellent 

foup  will  be  obtained — one  pound  of  beef 

/ , 

affording  two  quarts  thereof,  a dinner  fuf- 
ficient  for  four  men  with  vegetables. 

Dijlies  of  Meat , combined  with  Rice. 

Rice  is  a very  wholefome,  nutritious  food, 

• 

highly  ufeful  to  mankind,  particularly  to 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  people,  but  who 
do  not  much  fall  into  the  ufe  of  it,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a proper  mode  of  cook- 
- hig  it,  and  not  giving  it  fufficient  fapidity, 
being  of  itfelf  but  an  infipid  grain  ; and, 
alfo  a miftaken  prejudice  -of  being  hurtful 
tot,he  eyes. 

C2 
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Rice 
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Rice  eats  well  with  pickled  beef  and  pork, 
and  fmoke-dryed  beef,  bacon,  &c.-  and 

alfo  to  fryed  meat. The  writer  has 

fubfifled  three  months  at  fea,  as  well  as  the 
whole  fhip’s  company,  on  rice  arid  fait  beef 
alone,  without  being  hailed  ; nay*  on  the 
contrary,  rather  fond  of  the  mefs. 

Beef-hake  and  mutton  fiyed,  gives  it 
a high  relifh,  and  the  manner  of  prepara- 
tion is  this — After  the  meat  is  taken  from 
the  pan,  put  in  the  rice,  hrh  boiled,  and 
drained  dry,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  fat 
and  gravy  of  the  meat,  together  with  the 
addition  of  black  pepper,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  fait — Send  it  up  to  table  with  the  hake 
upon  it,  when  a very  excellent  difh  is  pro- 
duced, ifnitating  the  flavor  of  carry,  an 
Indian  difh,  from  the  fpice  called  corry, 
which  I believe  to  be  nothing  more  than 
black  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  ginger  and 
turmerick  ; at  Ieah  this  compofition  exactly 
agrees  with  it  in  tafte  and  other  proper- 
ties, , ( 
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A Sea  Pye,  fo  called , & common 

d'/JIi  on  Jhip-board. 

Fir  ft  make  a pafte  of  flour,  milk,  anti 
a little  butter,  or  the  fat  of  meat;  or  iri- 
ftead  of  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  had,  a 
raw  potatoe  or  two,  pared  and  grated  will 
lighten  the  pafte  a little. — Then  take  of 
lean  and  fat  beef,  mutton,  pork,  frcfli  or 
fait,  or  tripe,  or  chicken  with  bacon,  as 
fancy  may  lead  ; — let  the  fame  be  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  with  onions,  pepper  and  fait 
in  due  proportion — put  a little  of  the  above 
in  the  pot,  or  cooking  u'tenfil,  which  mull 
have  a crofs  Jiick  laid  at  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  meat  and  pafte  from  burning  ; 
then  over  the  firft  layer  of  meat,  put  a 
layer  ol  pafte,  fpread  thin  with  a hole  in  it 
to  let  down  water  ; then  over  that,  fome  more 
meat,  and  fo  on  alternately  with  pafte  and 
meat  Till  the  whole  be  ufed  ; and,  laftly, 
pour  over  a quart  or  two  of  water,  or 
more,  fo  as  to  cover  the  meat  in  the  courfe 
of  the  flew,  which  mull  be  done  gently 

and 
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and  covered  over  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 
the  fleam:—  In  an  hour  and  a half,  the  difh 
will  be  ready,  if  not  very  Large  : it  will 
be  found  very  delicious  in  the  pafte,  meat, 
and  gravy. 

D idles  made  on  the  fame  principle,  may 
be  baked  in  an  oven. — Rice  and  potatoes 
may  be  ufed  by  puting  them  upon  the  meat. 

A Medley  Pye,  Jo  called, 

Confifts  of  apples,  pared  and  cut  in  fix 
times  the  quantity  to  onions  and  bacon 
cut  fmall,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water 
added  in  the  didi,  over  which,  a pafte  is 
,put,  and  baked  as  pies  ufually  are; — eats 
very  well  ; and  is  much  in  ufe  in  Stafford  - 
fhire,  and  adjoining  counties. 

Speaking  of  Staffordfhire,  reminds  me  how 
the  inhabitants  there,  at  leaft  thofe  born 
and  bred  in  the  county,  are  bound  by  a 
fingular  cuflom,  where,  with  roafi  meat , 

i 

they  never  eat,  (generally  fpeaking)  greens, 
or  cabbages,  fuppofing  the  fame  to  be  un- 
palatable 
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palatable  and  nnwbolefome  ; but  inltead 
thereof,  potatoes,  or  in  the  furamer  feafon, 
green-peas. — -With  boiled  meat  only,  they ^ 
eat  greensand  cabbages;  and  fo  religioufly , 
obferve  this  plan,  that  when  potatoes  are 
fcarce  and  of  bad  quality,  will  boll  their 
ufual  roafting  pieces,  fuch  as  furloins  of 
beef,  on  furpofe  to  eat  with  greens— Strange 
infatuation  !: — I know  people  there  in  the 
middle  walk  of  life,  fixty  years  of  age, 
who  never  in  their  fives  ate  greens  with 
roaft  meat ; and  I do  not  know  that  it  is 
poftlble  from  their  bigotry,  to  induce  them 
to  tafle  the  fare,  to  diftinguifh  by  their 
palates  whether  the  fame  be  pleafant  or 
not.  This  leads  me  alfo  to  the  cuftom 
of  other  counties,  that  would  almoft  make 
one  believe,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Englifh 
are  not  all  of  one  nation,  or  under  the 
fame  laws  and  government. 

In  many  places,  it  is  a handing  rule  to 
eat  roaft  beef  on  the  fame  day  it  comes 
from  the  butcher— In  London,  and  counties 

around 
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around,  it  is  almoft  general ; — Further  from- 
the  metropolis,  it  is  falted  a little,  or  at 
leah,  batted  with  fait  and  water  wliilft  roatt- 
ing  ; — and  in  Northumberland,  and  counties' 
adjacent,  it  is  feldom  or  never  ate  until 
taken  with  the  fait;  when,  I mutt  confefs, 
I prefer  the  latter  to  the  fo,rmer,  as  poflTenf- 
ing  a higher  relith,  efpecially  when  ate 
with  muftard  and  Vinegar. 

Thofe  who  are  advocates  for  frefh  roatt 
beef,  fay,  that  fait  takes  out  the  juice — 
granted: — But  mark  the  fequel — for  in  thofe 
places  where  freth  roatt  beef  is  ufed,  pieces 
intended  for  boiling,  are  always  well  taken 
with  fait  ; of  courfe  part  of  the  juice  is 
gone,  and  the  nourifhment  alfo : — It  then, 
follows,  no  foup  or  broth  can  be  made  from 
fuch,  as  the  decodlion  is  too  fait  for  ufe  ; 
fo  it  is  thrown  into  the  hog-tub,  or  fome 
fuch  place.  Butin  thofe  places  where  falted 
roaft  beef  is  prefered,  pieces  intended  for 
boiling  feldom  are  falted,  or  at  leatt  fo  much 
as  to  preclude  the  making  of  foup  ; hence 

the 
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the  great  advantage.  I mutt  confefs  alfo, 
there  is  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  in  their  boiled 
beef;  perhaps  more  of  it  can  be  eat  at  a 
meal,  but  then  that  wafle  is  amply  made 
up  in  the  foup,  .which  they  always  make, 
and  that  of  a moft  excellent  quality,  hav- 
ing barley,  oatmeal,  and  other  excellent 
ingredients  in  it. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
pot-barley,  commonly  called  Scotch-barley, 
which  every  houfe -keeper  ought  to  ufe, 
that  it  is  not  known  in  Efifex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Shropfhire,  Staffordfhire,  and  other 
counties  through  which  I have  travelled. 
Some,  to  whom  I have  addrelTed  myfelf 
on  the  fubjedt,  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
fuch  thing,  except  what  is  called  pearl-bar- 
ley, fold  in  thofe  counties  by  apothecaries, 
.at  2d.  and  fometimes  6d.  an  ounce. — It 
follows  then,  the  inhabitants  feldom  have 
good  broths,  for  want  of  method  and  ma- 
terials.— Thofe,  who  on  reading  this  treatife, 
and  wifh  to  adopt  barley  as  a food,  may 

be 
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be  always  fupplled  with  it,  wholefale  and 
retail  in  v London: — 'Wholefale  dedlers  ge- 
nerally refide  in  thofe  ftreets  adjacent  to 
the  Thames  ; as  Mark -lane,  See.  There 
are  mills  on  purpofe  for  manufacturing  it 
at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  many 
of  the  northern  counties  : — and,  at  Falkirk, 
in  Scotland,  it  may  be  bought  at  15s. 
per  cwt. 

In  Suffolk,  where  I refided  fome  time, 
bacon  in  flitches  was  not  cured  or  eaten 
there. — An  elderly  farmer’s  wife  told  me, 
file  never  faw  any  in  her  life,  but  had  heard 
0f  it — They  cure  hams  as  in  other  coun- 
ties, but  the  fides  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
pickled,  in  the  manner  of  beef: — Tc  me 
it  tailed  particularly  agreeable  and  fwee't, 
or  elfe  it  \yas  the  novelty,  having  never 
met  with  any  fmee  I left  the  navy,  ex- 
cept in  Kent  fome  years  ago,  where  pickled 
pork  and  lean  fait  beef,  eaten  together, 

is  the  principal,  or  handing  difh  with  tanners 

and 
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and  others,  in  the  middle  walks  of  life : 

They  certainly  improve  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  bacon  is  cured 
in  the  flitches,  the  inhabitants  know  little 
or  nothing  of  pickled  pork,  either  as  to  its 
tafte.  or  that  fuch  a thing  ever  is  ufed, 
except  on  fhip-board,  but  have  an  idea  it 
mult  be  very  unwholefome,  and,  perhaps, 
incapable  of  being  cured  to  keep  any  length 
of  time. 

_WhiIe  I am  on  the  fubjeft  of  different 
cultoms  and  opinions,  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, I fhall  make  fome  obfervations  on  the 
peculiar  diet,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of 
cooking  in  Effex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
illuftrative  of  the  principle  on  which  mine 
is  founded. 

It  is  ufual  with  the  inhabitants  there,  to 
eat  their  puddings  and  dumplings  with  the 
fat  of  meat,  whether  ol  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
&c.  which  is  ferved  up  warm,  like  fauce 
or  melted  butter,  except  not  mixing  it 
with  flour,  tp  unite  the  fat  with  the  water. 

' Of 
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Of  this  they  eat  largely — Then  why  not 
in  fonp  ? If  it  be  wholefome  in  the  firft 
■way,  it  mu  ft  be  alfo  in  the  fecond,  and 
the  frugality  thereof  is  greater,  becaufe  lefs 
will-  fuffice  in  foup,  at,  lead  a larger  fare 
can  be  produced  at  lefs  expence,  as  I noted 
before  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  and 
which  I beg  leave  here  to  refer  to . — I 
do  not  mean  to  abridge  them,  and  others 
of  their  pudding  ; — I have  no  manner  ot  • 
doubt  but  their  mode  of  living  is  wholefome, 
and  may  be  frugal  ; but,  I will  maintain 
tlie  foup,  is  much  more  fo,  for  the  rea- 
fons  that  have  already  been  hated. 

When  milk  and  eggs  are  fcarce  and  dear, 
dumplings  made  of  yeah,  (as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  lah- named  counties,)  in  a fmall 
quantity,  and  previoufly  fet  before  the  lire 
to  ferment  and  rife  like  leavened  bread, 
before  they  are  boiled,  are  very  palat- 
able. Suet,  melalfes,  (commonly  called 
treacle)  allfpice,  ginger,  &c.  may  be  added 
to  give  them  a better  relifh. — 1 have  known 
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unions  put  in  fuet  puddings  and  dump- 
's lings. 

Raw  potatoes,  pared,  grated  and  mixed 
with  flour,  and  other  ingredients,  as  fuet, 
ginger,  &c.  make  very  good  dumplings, 
and  puddings,  either  baked  or  boiled,  when 
milk  and  eggs  are  fcarce  and  dear. 

A good  fauce  for  puddings  and  dump- 

x . ' \ , 

lings,  when  fat  is  not  in  their  compofition, 
is  butter,  melted  in  the  ufual  way,  made 
fomewhat  tart  with  vinegar. — This  is  alfo 
an  excellent  fauce  to  fifh,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  pepper. — Pepper  improves,  or  rather 
exalts  the  tafte  of  frefh  fifh,  and  is  a much 
more  preferable  aromatic  than  horfe-radifh, 
which  difgulfes  the  tafte  of  frefh  fifh, 
fo  as  fcarce  to  diftinguifh  one  fifh  from- 
another. — Horfe-radifh  is  not  a grateful 
aromatic  by  any  means,  and  yet,  is  much 
ufed  to  fifh,  perhaps,  more  from  cuftom 
than  any  thing  elfe  : However,  in  fome 

counties  it  is  not  fo  generally  ufed,  but 

pepper 
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pepper  in  place  thereof. — The  above  faucet 
eats  well  with  fprats.  ' 

Boiled  onions,  with  milk,  flour  and  but- 
ter, fimilar  to  rabbit  fauce,  eats  well  with 

fait  fifh,  herrings,  &c. 

\ 

While  on  the  fubjeft  of  puddings  and 
dumplings,  I fhall  make  an  obfervation  or 
two  on  rice -pudding,  which,  I think,  ought 
to  have  a fmall  quantity  of  flour  added 
to  bind  it  a little,  with  the  addition  of 
fuet  and  ginger,  to  give  it  fapidity. — Thofe 
who  can  afford  a glafs  of  rum  or  brandy 
to  be  mixed  with  the  fauce,  will  find  it  a 
pleafant  addition,  and,  upon  the  whole  might 
be  ceconomical,  as  the  price  thereof,  is  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  to  the  incitement 
to  rice  diet,  it  will  probably  give  to  thofe 
who  have  been  hitherto  averfe  to  it  ; which 
diet,  I hold  to  be  very  wholefome  and 

/ V 

cheap,  and  of  courfe  a little  good  fauce 
can  be  better  afforded. 

Hajiy-fudding , fo  called  in  Northumber- 
land and  other  counties  ; in  fome  of  the 

fou  thorn 
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fouthern  counties,  Jlir-fudding  : — Is  made 
from  oatmeal — Firfi  let  water  be  boiled  in 
a pan,  fay  a pint,  fprinkle  into  it  by  de- 
grees, over  the  fire,  three  or  four  table- 
lpoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  and  flir  with  a fpoon, 
or  other  convenient  utenfil,  till  it  thickens 
to  the  confifiance  of  melaiTes,  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  a difh,  or 
diflies,  which,  when  in  a cooling  Hate  will 
acquire  fome  degree  of  firmnefs. 

This  may  be  eaten  with  milk,  ale, 
fmall  beer  and  fugar,  treacle,  beer,  butter, 
drippings,.  &c.  to  the  two  lafi  articles, 
half  a tea-cupful  of  boiling  water  fhould 
be  mixed  to  keep  them  in  a ftate  of  fluidity. 

Thefe  may  be  then  put  upon  the  hafiy- 
pudding,  not  mixed  with  it,  or  put  in  a 
feperate  difh,  and  eaten  by  firfi  taking  up 
with  the  fpoon,  a little  ol  the  pudding  on 
the  tip,  and  dipping  into  the  milk,  ale, 
butter,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Northumbrians,  who  read  my  book,  mufi 
at  firfi  view  of  this  defcription  be  apt 
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to  laugh,  as  if  I was  addreffing  myfelf  to 
children  inftead  of  grown-up  perfons  ; hut, 
allow  me  to  tell  them,  in  thofe  foutherri. 
counties,  through  which  I have  travelled, 
the  inhabitants  neither  know  how  to  make 
it  or  eat  it — For,  firh,  the  hafty,  or  ftir 
pudding  is  made  with  milk  inftead  of  water, 
that  occafioris  a heavinefs,  and  whatever  is 
ufed  to  be  eaten  with  it,  is  mixed  in  a 
hodge-podge  together  : the  confequence  is, 
the  mefs  is  rendered  unpleafant,  and  not 
one  in  ten  like  it  ; and  fo  would  my  hafty- 
pudding  be  deemed  unpleafant,  if  proper 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  manner  of 
cooking  and  eating  it. — This  obfervation 
will  apply  to  many  of  the  difbes  contained 
in  this  work,  although  the  fault  will  be 
laid  on  the  inventor,  not  the  cook. 

The  oatmeal  ufed  in  Northumberland,  and 
counties  adjacent  is  fuperiorto  that  lound  in 
the  fouthern  counties,  which  is  either  too 
fine,  or  too  coarfe,  and  oltcn  adulterated 
with  barley  ; though  I met  with  very  good 


in 
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m Statfordfhire,  where  the  demand  for  it 

V/aS  fo  very  trifling,  that  a manufacturer 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Litchfield  iupplied 

the  inhabitants  for  twelve  miles  around  him, 

carried  in  bags,  on  one  horfe  only , where 

hot  one  perfon  in  ten  purchafed  more  than 
* 

half  a pint. 

While  on  the  fubjeCt  of  oatmeal , I mull 
hot  omit  another  kind  of  m e [$—Crot°>di c , 
fo  called  in  North -Britain,  and  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England  ; generally  made 
from  the  pot-liquor  of  beef,  the  watery- 
part  I mean;  and  eaten  with  the  fat,  or 
fkimmings  of  the.  pot’  Put  fome  oatmeal,' 
-fay  half  a pint,  in  a difli,  bafon,  or  por- 
ringer, with  a fihall  quantit}?’  of  fait,  if 
there  be  not  fufficient  in  the  pot-liquor  ; 
add  as  much  pot-liquor  as  will  mix  it  to 
the  confidence  of  hafiy-pudding,  or  a little 
thicker,  lafily,  take  a little  of  the  fat  that, 
fwims  on  the  broth  and  put  upon  the  mefs, 
and  eat  in  the  manner  del'cribed  for  hafty- 
< pudding;— 


D 
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pudding. — Whatever  contempt  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  may  have  for  this,  as  being  a 
Scotchman’s  difh,  and  other  fueh  epithets 
as  they  are  pleafed  to  beflow,  it  is  plea- 
fant  tailed,  and  good  food  for  hard-working, 
men-  ; but,  I with  it  to  be  underfiood,  I 
do  not  prefs  it  upon  them,  knowing  their 
pre- conceived  prejudice  ; I only  give  it 
here  as  matter  of  information,  although  I 
know  many  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  who- 
eat  it  frequently- — Another  good  method  of 
ufing  oatmeal,  is  by  making  it  into  gruelr 
which,  perhaps,  needs  no  defeription  here,, 
being  pretty  well  underflood  t- — Suffice  to* 
fay,  a very  final!  quantity  of  oatmeal  will 
make  gruel,  when  boiled  for  fome  length 
of  time,  an  hour  or  fo  ; to  this  add  a little 
good  milk,  or  butter,  or  drippings  with 
onions,  See.  and  an1  excellent  foup  is  pro- 
duced. 

When  milk  is  ufed  irdlead  of  water,  as 
above,  makes  a good  difh,  called  milk-por- 
ridge, to  which  a little  butter  may  be  added. 

I have 
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5 have  been  informed  that  mutton-fat  is 
ufed  in  fome  counties,  but,  as  I have  not 
tailed  the  mefs,  cannot  prefs  it  on  my 
reader’s  attention  ; as  nothing  fhall  be  ad- 
vanced in  this  part  of  the  work,  but  what 
I have  either  tailed  or  tried,  or  has  been 
approved  of  by  others. 

I hold  oatmeal  to  be  a wholefome  diet, 
and  produces  no  dileafe  of  the  fkin,  as  has 
been  imagined  by  many^;  but,  I believe 
bacon  and  butter,  'eaten  in  fuch  quantities 
as  I find  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties, 
efpecially  when  joined  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  bad,  ill- brewed  ale,  which  is  too 
commonly  to  be  met  with,  occafion  many 
difeafes,  furfeits,  and  eruptions  of  the  fkin, 
-worfe  than  any  itch  whatever. 

' I 

Cheap  Peafe  Pudding. 

To  a pint  of  peafe,  in  a pudding,  add 
two  pound  of  potatoes,  boiled  and » well 
malhed  ; — the  refult  is,  from,  fhe  farina. 
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or  meal  of  pcafe  and  .potatoes  being  finrfl;  r 
in  tafte,  the  compofltion  cats  as  if  it  was 
entirely  peafe-pudding  ; and,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  pcafe  pofTcfs  more  nu- 
tritious quality  than  potatoes  : — The  bulk 
is.  increafed  by  this  mixture  to  double,  and 
of  courfe,  the  price  muft  be  reduced — To 
fome  people  the  mixture  is  more  agree- 
able than  peafe-pudding  alone. 

On  the  fame  principle.;  cheap  peafe-foup 
may  be  made,  where  more  potatoes,  in 
proportion  to  peafe,  may  be  added : — 
And,  be  it  remembered,  that  peafe-foup,; 
however  fo  good  as  a vegetable  feup,  is 
materially  improved  by  animal  fubftances, 
as  fat  bacon,  frelh  pork'  drippings,  hog’s- 
lard,  beef-  and  mutton  drippings,  with  the 
addition  pf  wheat-flour,  which  ftiould  never 
be  omited. 

It  is  very  common  to  ufe  butter  and 
fait  herring  to  give  fapidity  to  peafe- loup  ; 

but  the  former  articles  are  much  preferable. 

\ 

J.f  is  very  poflible  to  make  excellent  foup 


as 
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as  above  directed,  for  about  four-pence  per 
gallon. — If  barley  is  added  to  the  above, 
in  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
a gallon,  an  excellent  foup  is  made. 

Split  peale  are  preferable  to  whole  peafe, 
although  the  former  is  much  dearer,  but 
give  out  their  virtues  much  better  in  the 
procefs  of  boiling  : — It  often  happens  that 
whole  peafe  are  difficult  to  bur  ft,  or  even 
not  burft  at  all  ; to  remedy  that  defedf, 
it  will  be  good,  to  fil'd  deep  them  in 
water  for  a few  hours,  then  put  them  in 
a fieve  to  dry  for  twelve  hours  more, 
when  they  will  be  eafier  affied  upon  by 
the  boiling  water , fo  as  to  burft  them. 
Peafe,  that  are  known  to  be  hard  burfters, 
had  better  be  broken  in  a ' mill. 

Barley. 

A very  good  mefs  may  be  made  from 
barley  well  boiled,  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
hours,  until  it  becomes  a mucilage  or  jelly, 
when  it  may  be  eatem  with,  fugar  or  but- 
ter. 
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ter,  in  the  manner  of  ftir- pudding,  which- 
is  made-  of  •wheat -jlcU)r  and  milk , in  imi- 
tation of  hafty-pudding,  a.  difh  pretty  well 
known,  and  needs  no  comment  here. 

Boiled  barley  eats  very  well  with  milk, 
adding  a little  fait  to  relifh  it.  It  is  a 
very  wholefome  food  for  children,  much 
ufed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  every  family  throughout  the 
kingdom,  where  children  are.  Rice,  alfo- 
by  the  fame  mode,,  ought  to  be  more  ufed, 

feafoned  with  ginger. Boiled  wheat  eaten. 

with  milk,  is  a yery  common,  djfh  in  York- 
fhire^ 

Barley  broth,  with  butter  ipftead  of  fat, 
is  alfo  a good  difh,  either  with-  or  with- 
out onions,  parfley,  &c. 

I fha.ll  now  take  notice  of  milk-diet  ; 
which,  I am  forry  to  find,  is  getting  out  of 
ufe,  even,  in  thofe  counties  where  it  was 
a general:  and  favprite  dilh  ; I mean  the 
northern  counties,,  which  may,  probably, 
be  one  caufe  of  the  dearnefs  of  butchers 

meat, 
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meat,  and  other  aricles  of  diet,  the  de- 
mand for  the  latter  being  greater.  If  we 
.look  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  the  fyftem 
of  livinghas  almoft  undergone  a total  change. 

It  is  to  be  fincerely  wifhed,  mankind  would 
confent  to  partake  more  of  that  who  lb  fo  mb 
and  nutritious  fare — milk.,  and  a prepara- 
tion from  it;  I mean  curds,  which  I find  not 

properly  made  in  the  fouth  of  England, 

, - 
•and  which  I attribute  as  a reafon  why 

fuch  are  not  liked,  but  pofTclfing  a four 

tafte,  like  a mixture  of  churn  and  fwcet 

milk-  Good  curds  have  no  four  tafte,  are 

thickifh.,  foft  and  curdy,  and  are  prepared 

as  follows : — Take  the  •whey,  which  is  drained 

from  the  cheefe-curd,  fay  a kettle  full,  or 

pailful — if  made  of  new-milk  whey  fo  much 

the  better  ; put  this  over  the  fire  to  warm, 

or  rather  give  it  a fmartifti  heat,  then  add 

fome  very  old  churn -milk,  not  new- churn 

milk,  for  there  the  rtiiftake  lies';— in  a fhort 

hme,  white  flakes  will  arife  in  the'  pan, 

which  will  collea  into  lumps  of  a very 

fine 

• I s \ 
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fine  white-,  mellow,  bland-  tafted  Habftaace: 
this;  is  the  curd  which  l allude  to,  and 
may  be  eaten  with  milk,  ale  and  fugar, 
wine  and  fugar,  feafpned  with  nutmeg, 
or  ginger,  as  the  parties  can  afford  : — Of 
this  Northumbrians  partake,  perhaps,  three 
.or  four,  days  in  the.  week  in  the  fummej:, 
both  for  dinner  and  fupper  ; and  it  is  well 


known,  thofe,  milk-diet  men  are  ftrong, 
healthy  and  well-looking  in.  general,  and 
work  very  hard. 

Observation — Potatoes  and  milk  are  al- 
lowed almoft  by  every  one,  to  be  a pleafant 
fare — then  why  not  bread  and  milk  ? 
Thofe  who  admit  of  the’  one,  cannot,  on 
juft,  grounds,  deny  the  other  ; 3ret,  how 


feldom  thofe  of  the  fouth  of  England  par- 
take of  the  latter. 

The  idea  fome  entertain  that  it  is  n.ot 
nourlfhing,  is  falfe  and  groundlefs  ; and 
that  it  is  cold  to  the  flomach  if  fo,  the 
more  pleafant  it  will  be  in  fummer,  the 
proper  time  for  its  ufe  ; for  my  own  pad, 

I think. 
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t think  milk  a cordial  oil  a hot  fummer’s 
day. 

Some  inconfiderate  perfons,  I mean  the 
labouring  poor,  pronounce  it  a me  an.,  diet  / 
But,  pray,  what  is  fait  s and  potatoes  ? or 
cabbage  and  fait  P Mefles,  thole  very  decry- 
.ers  of  milk-diet  are  obliged,  perhaps,  to 
eat  four  days  in  the  week : — But,  on  the 
Other  hand,  I mu  ft  here  obferve,  that  milk 
5s  not  always  to  be  procured  by  the  labour- 
ing poor,  as  farmers  and  cow -keepers  are 
fo  much  im  the  habit  of  making  butter 
and  eheefe  ; however,  I would  hope,  labour- 
ers might  not  be  denied  a due-  quantity 
of  milk,  even  if  fome  little  -inconvenience 
Should  be  fullained  by  their  employers. 
Nevv-milk,  in.  the  country,  ufed  formerly 
to  be  fold  at  the  rate  of  a fenny  per  quart  ; 
but  as  all  other  articles  of  diet  have  rofe 
to  nearly  double  in  late  years,  milk 

i ■ r-..  i . I * 

ought  to  be  fold  at  three-halfpence  and 
two-pence  a quart,  and  I am  well  alTur- 
qd,,  it  would  pay  the  farmer  better 

than 
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tli an  making  butter  and  chcefe,  even  at 

I 

the  high  price  thofe  articles  are  at  pre- 
fent. — I am  well  affured  that  if  fkimed  milk 

i . 

could  be  fold  to  the  poor  at  a penny  per 
quart,  would  fuit  the  views  better,  both 
of  the  farmer  and  labourer,  as  fuch  affords 
very  little  curd  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity ufed,  confequently  very  improper  for 
cheefe -making.,  > 

By  the  various  modes  which  milk  can 
be  ufed,  as  fpecified  in  this  work,  the 
labourer  will  find  it  his  intereft  to  purchafe 
it  at  every  opportunity  ; in  fhort,  I can- 
not help  thinking,  but  the  almofi:  total 
difufe  of  milk  is  a caufe  of  the  high  price 
of  provifions,;  as  people,  by  ufing  it  in  the 
way  of  butter  and  cheefe,  eat  at  greater 

«xpence  than  if  they  partook  of  milk  it- 

\ 

felf,  independent  of  the  ale  that  is  neceffary, 
and  cufiomary  to  be  drank  with  bread  and 
eheefe. 

I will  allow,  that  a good  deal  depends 
©n  being  accuftomed  to  milk-diet,  but 

thofe 


I 
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tliofe  prejudices  and  complaints  that  may 
he  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned,  may  eafily 
he  obviated  ; and  it  ought  to  be  a hand- 
ing rule  with  parents,  to  feed  their  children 
with  milk  at  every  opportunity,  that  when 
grown  up  to  maturity,  no  particular  aver- 
fion  to  it  may  be  occafioned,  for  a good 
deal  depends  on  cuftom , in  diet. 

As  to  the  idea  of  milk  occafioning  worms, 
which  fome  are  pleafed  to  fay,  as  far  as 

l 

my  obfervations  have  carried  me,  I think 
is  without  foundation  ; all  children,  let  their 
diet  be  what  it  will,  are  difpofed  to  worms, 

and  there  are  a hundred  remedies  to  re- 

/ . 

move  them.  . 

Before  I fmifh  my  obfervations  on  milk, 
I muff  point  out  another  difh,  called  ale- 
$o]]et — in  Northumberland,,  and  adjacent 

counties,  where  it  is:  much  ufed  : 

Take  a quart  of  milk*  which  warm 
over  the  fire,  then  pour  it  on  a penny- 
worth of  good  white  bread  ; warm  half  a 
pint  of  ale„  which,  mull  not  be  too  hard, 

elfe 
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el fe  it  will  make  the  milk  curdle  • ftir  well 
with  a fpoon,  when  it  mitft  be  added  little 
by  little  to  the  milk  ; fweeten  with  a little 
brown. fu garland-  feafon  with  ginger  grated 
in.- — The  expence  of  this  is  but  trifling, 
and  makes  a hearty  comfortable  breakfait 
for  two  hard-working  men. 

Skimed  milk,  where  leaden  bowls,  have 
not  been  ufed  to  extract  the  cream,  will 
make  very  good  poflfet  ; and  when  homc- 
'brewed  ale  is  ufed,  will  be  a very  cheap 
•difh,  as  appears  by  the  following  hate-. 


Six  pints  of  fkimed  milk  - 3 

One  pint  and  a half  of  ale  - 2 

Brown  fugar  and  ginger  - %\ 

White  bread  - -3 


The  above  is  a breakfaft  or  /upper  for  fix  men  ! 

Butter , in  a proportionate  quantity  * leeras 
a neceflTary  article  of  diet  ; even  theue 
j ' who 
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Vvlio  decry  fat  and  fat  meat,  ufe  it  pretty 
freely  : - — I f they  object  to  fat  in  the 
compofi'tion  cf  their  foups*  or  as  a fauce> 
of  favory  help  to  lean  meat,  they  will 
ufe  butter,  a much  more  expenfive  article, 
infiead  thereof,  which  requires  a larger 
quantity  in  proportion  to  fat  to  give  meat 

and  foup  proper  fapidity. So  we  find 

writers  on  cookery,  give  careful  directions 
in  their  receipts,  to  film  off  the  fat  of  broth, 
when  at  the  fame  time,  they  advife  the 
liberal  life  of  butter  to  be  added; — So  we 
alfo  obfe'rve,  in  their  directions'  for  veget- 
able foups — Butter  to  be  fryed  with  bread  ; 
that  is-,  burnt  butter  to  be  put  in  the  mefs. 
The  intention  of  the  butter  is  to  give  the 
foup  a fmooth  favory  tafte — then  why  not 
fry  fat  with  bread  inftead  of  butter  ? — The 
fame  queftion  and  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  common  cuftom  of  making  meat 
gravies,  where . the  lean  part  of  meat  is 
chofen  ; and  to  give  them  fapidity,  butter 
muft  be  called  in  : — Why  not*  a little  of 

the 
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the  fat  of  meat,  correfponding  with  the 
particular  kind  ot  meat  ufed,  whether  beef, 
muttony  pork,  veal,  &c.  ? Cooks  bellow 
a great  deal  of  pains  to  make  gravies  ; — 

they  flew  and  boil  lean  meat  for  hours, 

• ( 

and  often  their  cookery,  when  brought 
upon  the  table,  talles  more  of  pepper  and 
fait  than  any  thing  elfe  : — If  they  would 
add  the  bulk  of  a chefnut  of  folid  fat  to 
a common  fized  fauce-boatful  of  gravy,  it 
would  give  it  more  flavor  than  twenty 
hours  flewing  of  lean  meat  would,  unlefs 
a large  quantity  was  ufed,  not  warranted 
by  the  rules  of  frugality. — So  we  fee  alfo 
the  folly  of  making  gravies  for  hare  with 
the  liver  of  the  animal  ; — a flew  of  fat 
bacon  would  anfvver  a much  better  pur- 
pofe,  by  affording  an  agreeable  flavor  ; 
and  evej*y  one  knows  hare  to  be  dry  eat- 
ing, hence  the  neceflity  of  butter,  fat, 
&c.  as  helps  to  it. 

Probably,  I am  making  thefe  obferva- 
iions  to  very  little  purpofe  or  effect  on  the 

minds 


I 
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minds  of  my  readers  ; mankind  are  generally 
too  much  rl vetted,  or  enflaved  to  their 
wonted  cuftoms  to  be  biaffed  by  any  fair 
reafoning  whatever. — To  thofe  who  object 
to  mv  remarks  on  hare  fauce,  I mud  in- 
form them,  that  many  duff  hares  with 
bacon,  which  ferves  as  bafting,  be  tides, 
the  fine  davor  or  fapidity  it  gives — Suet 
is  generally  ufed  as  duffing ; if  a little 
bacon  cut  fmall  was  added  alfo,  I can 
venture  to  affirm,  would  be  a capital  im- 
provement. 

Fat  meat  appears  to  be  a favorite  with 
all  ranks  of  Englifh  people,  if  we  are'  te 
judge  from  the  quantity  expofed  at  every 
butcher’s  (hop  and  dad,  that  mud  adonifh 
foreigners,  in  whofe  countries  fat  meat 
either  cannot  or  is  not  to  be  had  in  fuck 
plenitude.  The  grazier  who  feeds  cattle 
the  fatted,  and  the  butcher  who  purchafes 

> i / , 

the  fame,  are  the  mod  edeemed,  and  con- 
fidered  by  the  public  at  large  as  valuable 
members  of  the  community,  by  coinciding 

ex,a6tly 
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exactly-  with  their  withes. — This  pofitioii, 

which  cannot  be  denied,  certainly  gives 

a conti d'erable  weight  in  tlic  propriety  of 
% 

my  invention,  where  it  is  fo  deconomical 
as  to  fave  30  per  cent,  in  butchers’  meat. 
To  thofe  who  may  have  doubts  as  to  its 
excellence,  I beg  leave  to  lay  before  them 
a fa£t  illuitrative  thereof. 

1 

- The  family  of  a Mr.  Brown,  fui'geon, 
Eaton -ftreet,  Pimlico,  are  particularly  averfe 
to  fat  meat,  that  when  they  by  chance 

i 

partake  plentifully  of  it,  dreffed  after  thd 
common  mode  of  cookery,  that  is,  roafted, 
boiled  or  baked,  complain  of  heart-burn, 
thjrfb,  indigeftion,  and  their  concomitants  i 

On  the  26th  of  October  laft,  a difh  of  foup 

\ ' 

was  prefented  to  them,  prepared  agree- 
able to  the  receipt  below,*  of  which  they 

partook 


* Beef-fuet  three  ounces  ; bacon  fat  one  ounce  ; 
barley  half  a pound  ; oatmeal  two  ounces  ; wheat 
flour  one  ounce  ; onions,  pepper  and  fait,  a pro- 
portionate quantity  ; water  fufficient  to  make  a 
gallon. 
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partook  plentifully,  pronouncing  it  delicious  ; 
fat  light  and  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  with- 
out heart-burn,  or  other  complaints. — This 
•inftance  is  a ftrong  proof  that  a mixture 
of  fat  ’with  vegetable  mucilage  is  founded  on 
found  reafon  and  the  greateft  propriety , 

I 

equally  as  wholefome,  or  perhaps  more  fo, 
than  fat  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  peafe, 
&c.  or  with  flour  in  the  fhape  of  pafle 
and  puddings^  where  a much  larger  quan- 
„ tity  is  neceflary  to  a given  number  of 
perfons. 

I mull  here  trefpafs  a little  on  the  reader’s 
patience,  and  obferve,  for  particular  rea- 
fons,  of  which  more  in  another  place, 
addrefled\  to  thofe  whom  it  immediately 
concerns,  that  a great  faving  would  acme 
to  government  by  adopting  the  foups,  and 
other  parts  of  the  cookery  in  the  navy, 
and  in  barracks  on  foreign  ftations,  as  alfo 
victualing  the  prifoners,  where  frefh  beef 
and  a regular  fupply  of  articles,  agreeable 

to 


E 
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to  tiie  forms- of  the  navy  arc  not  always 
to  be  bad, 

A gallon  of  foup,  value  four- pence, 

wouM  go  a very  great  way  in  dining 

.eight  men,  wHlft  fuet -pud  ding,  three  found 

and  a.  half  af  flour  i and  half -a -found  of  fuet, 

coding  about  mne-petwr  or  ten- fence,  will 

go  nc  further. Jultiee  to  my  Leif,  prompts 

me  to  an  argument,  -/winch,  I trull,  tin; 

the  public  will  deem  a powerful  one  : — 

\ 

That,  if  my,  Loup  is  thought  unwholefome, 

oa  account  of  the  fuefc  contained  therein, 

(lie.  teamens*  fuet-pudding,  which  contains 

more  of  it,  mnli,  by  that  cl  min.  of  reafon- 

ing,  be  more  miwholefome,  and  ought  to  be 

prohibited  in  the  nary,  or  fuppofe  011I3 ? four 

ounces  of  fuet  to.  be  put  in  the  pudding, 

fib!  I hold  it  not  fo  vvholcfome  as  the  foup, 

- * * «.  * 

becaufe  the  barley  and  other  materials,  are 
by  the  cookery,  eafiiy  made,  mifeeable 
. with  the  fuet,  and  a Hiding  in  its  digefiion , 
whilft  the  Hour,  in  the  pudding,  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  cleared  from  weavels 
^ • and 
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and  other  infers,  as  in  the  foup,  is  com- 
bined with  water  ; no  eggs,  or  • other  helps 

p 

to  it,  to  lighten  the  pafte  a little,  is  < vifcid 
in  the  extreme  ; confequently very  unwhole- 
fome,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 

foiiD. 

x. 

Portable  foup  that  is  ufed  in  the  navy, 
might  be  much  improved,  fo  as  to  imitate 
frefh  beef  foup,  poflefling  a fine  flavor, 
and  of  very  nutritious  qualities,  at  the 

i 

expence  of  about  ten- pence  per  gallon. 

On  long  voyages,  when  fhi-ps5  companies 
are  put  folely  to  fait  beef  and  pork,  or 
when  fcarcity  of  other  articles  happen, 
fuch  as  flour,  &c.  this  foup,  in  its  improved 
fiate,  would  be  a valuable  acquilition  ; but 
in  the  prefent  fiate  it  is  in,  being  fuch 
thin  meagre  fare , is  fit  only  for  the  fick, 
and  thole  of  very  weak  delicate  ftomachs. 
The  commiflioners  of  the  fick  and  hurt, 
have  faid — “ Their  portable  J'oup  is  excellent  ! 
that  it  needs  no  further  improvement , nor  do 

they 
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they  ivifk  it ” — I beg  leave  to  tell  them,  a 
Brill  111  tar,  enjoying  a good  ftate  of  health, 
could  eat  a quarter  of  a pound  ofit  at  a meal, 
diftblved  in  a quart  of  water,  value  fix- 
feme,  which  is  intended  for  • one  gallon  of 
foup. 

It  is  in  quality,  when  prepared  as  directed 
with  pepper  and  fait,  Jomcthing  hotter  than 
water ; to  a fick  perfon,  it  ferves  as  a relifti 
to  a bifeuit,  juft  as  tea  docs  to  bread  and 
butter. 

One  pound  of  fuet,  which  takes  up  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  fait  in  a ftate  of  piekle 
as  lean  beef  does,  contains  more  nutrition 
than  four  founds  of  the  belt  portable  foup 
that  ever  was  made  for  the  navy. — The 
gelatinous  parts  of  animals  are  very  nutri- 
tious, but  the  fat  of  animals  is  ftill  more 
fb  ; — common  fenfe — no  chemical  reafon 

heed  be  called  in  to  decide  this  point. — A 
pint  of  leg  of  beef  gravy,  value  two- 
pence, weighing,  perhaps,  twenty  ounces, 
will  impregnate  a.  gallon  of  water  with  a 

moderate 
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i 

moderate  tafie  of  the  fubje£l  ; but,  a pml 

't  ■ 

of  melted  fuet  will  impregnate  four  gallons 
of  water,  with  a much  ltronger  tafte  of 
the  fubje6t  ; for  tafte  alone,  is  in  this  cafe 
as  good  a criterion  to  go  by,  juft  as  an 
equal  bulk  ot  parfley  in  the  leaf,  is  to  an 
equal  bulk  of  parfley  in  the  feed  ; when 
it  muft  be  well  known  to  any  capacity, 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  poflefles 
moft  of  the  virtues  and  effence  of  the 

plant. It  is  but  premature  at  prefent 

to  enter  into  any  further  argument  on  the 
point  ; but  fhould  I find  the  commiflioners 
of  the  fick  and  hurt  inclined  to  difpute 
it,  I will  then  come  forward,  fupported 
by  fome  gentlemen,  eminent  in  chemical 
knowledge,  whom  I have  confulted  pre- 
vious to  this  work  being  lent  to  the  prefs. 
In  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  the  bufinefs,  I muft 
tell  the  commiflioners,  their  arguments 
againft  the  adoption  of  the  cookery  in  the 
navy,  are  impotent  and.  puerile  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  eve^ry  rpader  of  this  work,  after  hav- 
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ing  feen  the  ftatement  of  the  foup,  with 
reipedt  to  the  fuet -pudding  ufed  on  fliip- 
board,  mulf  coincide  with  me  in  opinion. 

The  following  receipts  have  been  put  into 
the  writer's  hands , by  fame  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  well-wi/hers  to  the ■ work . 

i ft.  Irijh  Stew\ 

Take  fat  mutton  chops,  any.  quantity, 
for  example,  two  pounds,  potatoes,  from 
four  to  fix  pounds,  wafhed  and  fcraped  ; 
onions  or  leeks,  a proportionate  quantity  ; 
pepper  and  fait  a fufficiency  ; {lew  the 
above  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  for 
an  hour  and  a half  in  a vefiTef  clofe  covered. 
Note — It  makes  a very  cheap,  who.Iefoine, 
nourifhing  difh,  which,  I hope-,  every 
family  will  be  acquainted  with,  and  this, 
intimation  rendered  unneceffary. — On  the 
the  fame  principle,  legs  of  beef,  ox -cheek, 
or  the  fat,  finewy  parts  of  meat  may  be 


cooked-. 
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cooked,  bat  lean  meat  will  not  l>e  fo  tally, 
or  nutrititions,  for  reafons  already  given 
in  the  couvfe  of  this  work — *— Rice'  may  be 

• l 

ufcd  inftead  of  potatoes;. 


2nd — Take  of  gravy  beef,  one  pound  ; 
Scotch -barley,  one  pound;  potatoes,  two 
pounds;  onions,  t one  pound;  pepper  and 
fait;  a fufficient-  quantity  ; bacon,-  fliree 
ounces  : — The  produce  will  be  four  quarts 
of  foup,  and  will  dine  and  fup  tliree 
working  mem 

• gd — A fheep’s  head  ; barley,  one  pound 
and  a half;  potatoes,  three  pounds;  onions 
half  a pound  ; pepper  and  fait  a fufficient 
quantity  ; with  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  .and  eleven  pints  of  water  ; it  will 
produce  fix  quarts  of  foup  ; fufficient  to 
dine  and  fup  four  men. 

4th — Take  of  bacon,  half  a pound  ; bar- 
ley four  ounces;  of  onions,  pepper  and  fait 

\ a fufficient  quantity;  water  to  make  two 

\ • 

pints  and  a half  of  foup,  which  will  dine 
three  men  with  bread. 
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5th — With  neck  of  beef,  as  in  the  2nd 
receipt. 

6 th — An  ox -cheek  ; barley,  one  pound, 
potatoes,  lix  pounds,  onions,  one.  pound, 
pepper  and  fait  a fufficient  quantity,  with 
cabbages,  turnips  and  carrots,  boil  in  twenty 
two  pints  of  water,  to  produce  three  gallons, 
fufficient  to  dine  eight  men — very  falubrious 
and  rich. 

> 1 \ ‘ 

The  publifher  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
belt  method  of  preparing  the  above  would 
be  firft,  to  flew  the  meat  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  clofe  covered  up,  and  then 
add  more  water  with  the  barley  and  ve- 
getables. . 

The  bacon  in  the  fecond  receipt,  which 
is  purpofely  intended  to  relifh  the  foup, 
fhould  be  melted  before  the  fire,  on 
a.  little  flour,  or  oatmeal.  The  half  pound 
of  bacon  in  the  fourth  receipt,  if  diflblved 
away,  would  make  two  gallons  of  excellent 
foup,  with  a pound  of  barley  . 

I i 
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if  any  fat  appears  on  the  top  of  any 
Of  the  above,  hews,  it  Jhould,,  not  be  Jkim- 
off , but  fhould  be  united  with  the 
broth  by  means  of  flour.,  oatmeal,  or  potatoe 
ilarch,  when  probably  more  water  will 
be  neceflary,  which  will  of  co'urfe  en- 
creafe  the  quantity,  leaving  it  equally  as 
ftrong  tailed,  for  the  reafons  already  given 
In.  many  other  parts  of  this  work. 

jth — -Colonel  Paynted s mefs-foup , for 
the  marines  at  Portf mouth,  copied 

i 

from  the  London  Evening  Pojl , 0&o~ 

• / . 

her  27,  1795. 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  fliins  of  beef, 
or  of  the  [tickings,  or  any  of  the  coarfe 
or  cheap  parts  of  beef ; put  thefe  into 
twelve  quarts  of  water,  which  mull  boil 
gently  for  three  hours  ; then  add  one  pound 
of  Scotch-barley,  and  boil  four  hours  more^ 
during  which  time,  add  fix  pounds  of  good 
potatoes,  and  half  a pound  of  onions  oi' 
leeks,  fome  parfley,  thyme,  or  favory ; 

feafon 
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fcafon  the  whole  with  pepper  and  fait  ; 
any  additional  vegetables,  or  fplit-peafe,- 
fhould  bb  added,  and  half-a-pound  of  bacon 
cut  into  thin  flices,  will  make  it  more 
favory. 

. In  cities  and  towns  many  bones  may  be 
procured  from  the  butcher,  which  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  meat,  and  will 
be  much  cheaper ; this  potage  is  fufficient 
for  twelve  men. 

■ 

Slh Mr  Plummer’s  receipt  for  feed- 

ing the  poor  in  Hertfordfure , in  1 795- 

a > 

' 1 ' » f . 

Take  thirty  quarts  of  water  ; ten  pounds 
of  good  beef ; fix  pounds  of  potatoes  ; 
fix  pounds  of  turnips  ; three  pounds  of 
onions;  three  pounds  of  rice;  two  quarts 
of  oatmeal  ; boil  them  all  flowly  for  eight 
hours.  ■ 

• t 

>r  , 1 * 'i  . , . t . •%.  t . • « • > - 1 Cy 

■ 

Note. — If  the  beef  be  lean,  beef -fuel,  or 

other  fat,  fhould  be  added. 

> ; *>  r:  j . 0 im.jor  . • *■  - 
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qth Another  goqd  Pot  age  to  feed  the 

Poor. 

Take  four  gallons  of  water  ; four  pounds 
of  beef ; boil  gently  for  two  hours;  fcum 
tlie  broth,  then  add  fix  pounds  of  potatoes, ' 
well  wafhed,  fcraped,  and  cut  in  pieces; 
feafon  with  fait,  and  boil  for  two  hours  more. 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner,  cut  four 
pounds  of  bread  in  dices,  lay  them  in  a 
foup-difh,  and  pour  a little  of  the  broth 
on  that  bread. 

At  dinner  time,  pour  upon  thofe  bread 
flices  the  remaining  broth  : ftir  it  well;  and 
put  more  fait  and  pepper  ; one  pound  of 
bacon,  would  do  inftead  of  two  pounds  of 
beef; — it  mutt  not  be  kept  in  a brafs  pan. 

Note— To  flam  the  broth— if  tlie  fat  is 
meant , 'will  he  unnecejfary  and  •wajleful. 

loth Prom  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine . 

Take  fix  quarts  of  water  ; two  pounds 
of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  or  of  hung -beef 

refrefh- 


I 
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refrefhed  in  water,  rind  cut  into  very  finall 
pieces  ; let  the  above  be  boiled  (low,  or 
ftewed  until  quite  tender,  then  add  parf- 
rvips,  a quarter  of  a pound,  or  carrots, 
or  turnips  fliced  thin,  alfo  two  ounces  of 
leeks  or  onions,  and  other  greens,  fucli  as 
cabbage,  lettice,  celery  ; thicken  the  whole 
with  a quart  of  oatmeal,  or  any  kind  of 
meal,  or  beans  or  peafe — knocked -barley  will 
make  a good  fubftitute  for  meal — feafon 
with  pepper,  ginger  and  fait. 

In  thofe  places  where  pot. or  Scotch- 
barley  is  not  to  be  had,  the  common  barley, 
firfl  moiftened  with  a little  water,  and 
put  into  a wooden  or  hone  trough,  and 
beaten  with  a wooden  mallet  of  confider- 
able  weight,  will  prepare  the  barley,  called 
knocked -barley,  where  the  outer  rind  or 
fkin  is  taken  off  by  the  operation,  and 
feperated  from  the  barley  by  fifting  through 
a fieve. 

1 1 th — HeJJlan  Soup,  for  fx  perfons . 

Take  four  quarts  of  water,  one  pound 

of 


I 
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of  good  beef  cut  in  dices,  one  pint  of 
fine  white  fplit-peafe,  two  pounds  of  pota- 

1 

toes,  three  ounces  of  rice,  three  heads 
of  celery,  three  onions  or  leeks,  dryed 
mint,'  parlley,  or  thyme,  pepper  and  fait  ; 
let  all  boil  ilow  together,  until  the  four 
quarts  are  reduced  to  three,  tlieh  drain 
through  a fieve. 

Slices  of  bread  to  be  put  into  the  foup 

1 

when  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

Note — Straining  this  J'oup  is  totally  tm- 
neceffary , and  not  warranted  by  the  rules  of 
frugal  cookery. 

nth — A Cottage  Pudding  of  Potatoes. 

Take  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  boiled, 
peeled,  and  mafhed,  one  pint  of  milk, 
three  eggs  , and  two  ounces  of  moift  fugar^ 
mix'  them  well  together,  and  boil  near  an 
hour. 

1 3 th — Another. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled, 
(kined  and  mafhed,  one  ounce  of  fuet, 

a lit- 
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a little  milk  ; and  an  ounce  of  Gloucefier 
cheefe  ; mix  them  well  with  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  is  nccetTary  to  bring  to  a 
due  confidence,  which  bake  in  an  earthen 
pan. 

1 \th — Another . 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes'; 
one  ounce  of  fuet  ; one  ounce  of  red -her- 
ring, pounded  fine ’in  a mortar,  or  other 
convenient  utenfil ; mix  them  well  together, 

« and  bake  in  an  earthen -pan. 

Ir  1 

i ' i ^ , i i iU  . Wv><  • * , 

i gth — Marrow . Pudding,  with  Potatoes 

. - . - ■ * .j  1.  - • • \ 1 

Take  marrow  from  the  bones  of  beef 

■ ' >- 

fhins,  and  fat  from  the  broth  ; a fuffici- 

ent  quantity  of  potatoes  ; wheat  and  bar- 

, * . \ 

ley -meal  : — This  pudding  will  colt  but 
three -halfpence  per  pound. 

Note — A /mail  quantity  of  vdieat-four 
added  to  any  of  the  above  puddings , Add  be 
an  ufeful  and  proper  addition. 

‘ 16  tb 
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t (S th — Rice  Pudding. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  tie 
it  up  in  a bag  which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  five  times1  that  quantity,  let  the  rice 

be  quite  loofe  in  the  bag  ; it  will  produce 

• ' 

a pound  of  folk!  rice  food;  which,  if  earten 
with  any  fweet  or  favory  fauce,  makes  a 
good  palatable  pudding. 

i 

l 7 th — Another. 

Take  half-a- pound  .of  rice  ; a quarter 
of  a pound  of  raifons  ; two  ounces  of  brown 
fugar  ; , two  quarts  of  milk  ; — thefe  ingre- 
dients coll  ten-pence,  and  produce  above 
four  pounds  weight  of  folid,  nutritious,  and 
pleafaut  food. 

At  the  foundling -hofpital,  rice-puddings 
are  made  as  under  : viz.  Twenty  one  pounds 
of  rice  ; fix  teen  pounds  of  raifons  ; and 
fourteen  gallons  of  milk — isTot  half  the  ex- 
pence of  their  former  flour  puddings. 

iSth — Salt  Herrings  and  Potatoes  majhed. 
A good  palatable  difli  is  made  by  boil- 
ing 
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ing  herrings,  afterwards  lining,  boning, 
and  mafhing  them  up  with  boiled  potatoes, 
and  warming  the  whole  with  a little  melted 
butter  or  drippings  prepared  in  the  man* 

ner  of  melted  butter. 

/>  • * • 

Herrings  may  be  refrefhed  confiderably 
by  fteeping  them  in  warm  water  for  five 
or  ten  minutes. 

/I 

\ytJi — A good  Mefs 

Is  potatoes  and  parfnips  boiled  and  ' 
mafhed  together,  and  ate  with  butter, 
drippings,  &c.  as  dire&ed  in  a former  part 
of  this  work,  for  hafiy-pudding. 

Potatoes  and  cabbages,  well  boiled  and 
mafhed  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  a few 
©nions,  form  alfo  a good  mefs,  and  much  ufed 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  two  laft  receipts. 

Many  have  objections  to  the  large  Scotcfy 
winter  cabbage,  fo  called  ; but  wrhen  they 
are  well  boiled,  they  eat  very  tender,  mel- 
low and  pleafant. — apropos — In  the  months 
•f  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  greens 

and 
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&nd  other  garden-fluff  are  often  fearce. 
All  cottagers  who  have  gardens,  inftead 
•of  throwing  the  cabbage-flocks  to  the  dung- 
hill, which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  ought 

' ' t ' *s  ;j  t 

to  preferve  them  for  fpring  greens,  by  prick- 
ing them  in  the  ground,  around  the  borders 
of  their  gardens,  or  other  convenient  places, 

when  they  will  produce  abundance  of  tender 

< 

fhoots,  proper  for  greens  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  until  fuch  time  as  fpinage  and 
fummer  cabbages  are  ready  for  life  : And, 
I cannot  help  obferving,  that  farmers  are 
very  remifs  in  thefe  matters,  from  the 
•opportunity  afforded  them  through  the  field- 
cabbage  cultivation.  I have  often  found 
in  farmers  houfes  a want  of  greens  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year ; having  nothing  but 
peafe,  and  bad-tafted  potatoes,  to  their 
animal  food  : How  eafy  they  might  pro- 
" cure  an  abundance  of  greens,  both  for 
themfclves  and  labouring  poor,  by  lowing, 
{in  Au guff)  a pound  of  Scotch  cabbage - 
, • , • - l feed, 

F 
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fc6d,  value  two  /hillings , on  any  of  their 
grounds — fumrner  fallow  for  inftance.  it 
is  well  know,  cabbage -plants  make  an  ex- 
cellent eating  green.  And,  I mu  ft  obferve, 
alfo,  that  if  farmers,  who  rent  an  hundred 
acres  of  land,  were  to  plant  one  acre  with 

• i f 

potatoes,  after  the  field  mode  of  cultivation, 
or  even  compelled  thereto  by  a£l  of  par- 
liament, to  do  away  any  prior  agreement 
between  them  and  their  landlords,  a bene- 
ficial effebt  to  the  community  would  be  the 
iff ue ; potatoes  having  now  become  fo 
univerfal  a food  amongft  the  lower  clafses 
of  the  people ; befides  an  abundance  of 
pig  potatoes  would  be  procured,  that  might 
have  a conliderable  effe£t  in  bringing  down 
the  price  of  bacon  ; or  Jefiening  the  ex- 
pence  attendant  on  the  feeding  of  hogs  ; 
which  often  coft  the  labourers  who  feed  them 
more  than  their  intrinftc  value. 

An  acre  of  potatoes  fo  planted,  by  means 
of  the  plough,  would  yield  as  much  profit 
to  the  farmer,  as  any  other  kind  of  crop 

in 
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in  a general  way,  even  if  they  were  re- 
duced to  half  the  price  which  they  now 
ate . 

Potatoe-Starch. 

As  potatoe-ftarch  has  often  been  directed 
'to  be  ufed  in  the  compofttion  of  foups,  a 
defcription  of  the  method  of  making  it, 
will  be  perhaps  neceflfary,  as  many  who 
perufe  this  work,  ipay  be  unacquainted 
therewith.  That  potatoe-ftarch  is  whole- 
fome,  I truft,  no  one  will  deny,  o’therwife, 
the  wholefomenefs  of  potatoes  may  be 
denied  alfo. 

Firft,  wafh  potatoes,  any  quantity  ; then 
rafp  or  grate  them  with  a grater  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  fay  a gal- 
lon, to  two  pounds  of  potatoes  ; fet  this 
by  for  twenty  four, hours,  frequently  hir- 
ing it  up ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
add  more  water  to  what  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  ; fet  this  by  for  twenty 
four  hours  more,  frequently  hiring  as  be- 
fore 
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fore ; and  then  again  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  when  the  ft  arch  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  in  a very  fine 
white  powdery  Hate,  which  may  be  mixed 
with  a little  more  water,  and  run  through 
a piece  of  coarfe  cloth,  to  federate  it  from 
the  refufe  of  the  potatoes,  which  will  be 
found  amongft  it ; then  the  water  mud  again 
be  poured  off,  after  having  flood  a littl® 
while,  and  the  flarch  dryed  in  the  fun, 
or  before  the  fire. 

Cooking  Utenjils . 

The  choice  of  cooking  utenfils,  ought 
to  be  fuch  as  occafion  the  leaft  expence 
of  fuel,  and  prefer ve  molt  the  virtues  of 
the  meat  and  vegetables.  Thofe  tin  boilers 
with  partitions  feem  preferable,  where 
vegetables  are  cooked  by  lleam  ; take  up 
little  room  on  a fire,  and  require  little 
fuel  to  heat,  and  boil  the  materials  con- 
tained therein 


Meat 
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Meat  for  ftews  and  foups,  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  whilft 
potatoes,  or  other  vegetables  in  the  upper 
part,  are  fufficiently  prepared  by  means 
of  the  fleam.  The  extra  expence  in  the 
purchafe  of  this,  and  all  other  fuch  oecono- 
mical  contrivances,  * Is  foon  re-emburfed 
by  the  faving  in  fuel,  &c. 

There  are  many  excellently  contrived 
cooking  utenfils  and  fire-places,  by  Count 
Rumford  and  others,  to  be  met  with  al~ 
molt  at  any  tinman's  fhop,  ironmongers, 
&c.  To  give  a dcfcription  here  is  un- 
neceffary,  and  would  draw  this  work  into 
too  great  a length  : — Printed  directions  for 
the  ufe  of  the  above,  are  generally  given 
in  with  the  purchafe. 

There  is  one  very  excellent  uteiifil,  con- 
trived fo  as  to  flew  meat  and  flakes  in 
the  lower  part  of  it,  whilft  the  upper  is 
defigned  for  fotatoe-fajiy , which  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  fleam  of  the  meat,  by  means 
of  holes  in  the  partition.  Butchers'  meat 

cooked 
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cooked  in  this  way,  (which  is  baked)  is 
upon  the  moft  frugal  plan  ; two  pounds 
of  it,  pofle  fling  a rich  gravy  with  the 
pahy,  will  dine  a family  of  fix  perfons 
comfortably. 

A mettle  pot,  in  general  ufe  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  an  ex- 
cellent utenfil,  both  for  boiling  and  baking  : 
where,  for  the  purpofe  of  baking,  the  lid 
of  the  pot  is  firh  heated  and  put  on  the 
hearth,  with  the  pot  turned  upfide  down 
upon  it  ; this  foon  communicates  a heat 
to  the  whole  : — When  the  pye,  intended 
to  be  baked,  is  put  in,  and  embers,  fuch 
as  from  charcoal,  cinders,  turf,  and  wood- 
allies  are  put  round  and  over  it  in  a fmothcred 
manner,  fo  as  to  retain  the  heat  : — In  this 
hate  it  may  be  left  by  families,  whofe 
employment  is  out  of  doors,  and  whofe 
abfence  may  be  for  four  or  lix  hours ; 
during  which  time,  their  pies  are  baking 
Efficiently,  without  hazard  of  burning  or 
being  over  done, 

And 


And  what  is  more  ufual  with  thofe  whofe 
employment  lie  within  doors,  is  to  hang  the 
pot,  previoufly  heated,  with  the  lid  or 
mouth  part  upper  mo  ft,  on  a crook  lor 
that  purpofe,  at  a convenient  diftance  from 
the  fire;  or,  by  turning  the  pot  down- 
wards, with  the  lid  on  the  fire,  or  kept 

at  a little  diftance  from  it  by  means  of 

/ 

bricks,  when  a very  little  fire  will  be  re- 
quired for  baking  a pye. 

i 

On  the  fame  principle,  pies  are  baked 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  on  a girdle  or  bafteftone, 
fo  called  ; which  is  ufed  alfo  for  baking 
cake-bread  : — It  is  a round  plate  of  iron, 
of  a foot  diameter,  or  lefs,  and  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick — on  this  the  pye  is 
put,  and  placed  over  the  fire,  with  a tin 
cover  over  the  pye  ; the  fame  is  baked 
with  no  more  fuel  than  what  is  ufuatly 
kept  in  a fire-place. 

Before  I draw  to  a conclufion;  I cannot 
omit  taking  notice  of  a charity,  eftablifbed  in 

Spital 
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Spital-  fields,  which  does  honor  to  humanity  ; 
where  the  poor,  amounting  to  ten  thoufand 
and  upwards,  are  fed  occafionally  with, 
leg  of  beef  fievv,  or  foup,  peafe-pudding, 
and  potatoes,  at  half  the  rntrinfic  value, 
prepared  at  cook -(hops,  Situated  at  con- 
venient diftances. 

In  a pamphlet,  printed  by  II.  Fry , de- 
scriptive of  the  charity,  it  feems  fixty-four 
pounds  of  legs  and  thins  of  beef  make 
fifty-fix  pints  of  excellent  beef  gravy  ; 
a pint  of  which,  with  a proportion  of  meat, 
peafe-pudding,  or  potatoes,  make  a fuffi- 
cient  meal  for  a grown-up  perfon.  The 
writer  hints  in  another  page,  that  with 
the  addition  of  barley,  peafe,  cabbage, 
&c.  a great  variety  could  be  formed  from 
it — Yes  ; a very  great  variety  can  be  formed 
as  alfo  a very  great  increafe  of  quantity , as 
noted  in  a former  part  of  this  work, 
where,  with  barley-broth,  made  agreeable 
to  the  firft  receipt,  the  quantity  of  foup 
might  be  increafed , inftead  of  fifty -fix  pints 

to 
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to  three  times  that  quantity,  or  one  hun- 

/ 

<f red  and  fixty -eight  pints  of  good,  pleafant, 
whole  fome,  nutritious  foup  ; feeding  Inftead 
of  fifty-fix,  one  hundred  and  fixty -eight 
men  : — If  the  fat  is  not  IkimecI  off,  two 
hundred  and  twenty -four  men.  That  the 
fat  is  not  deemed  unwholefome  by  that 
writer,  I am  perfectly  fatisfied,  for  he 
directs  it  to  be  added  to  the  peafe-pudding  ; 
fo  we  only  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  ufing 

The  appendix  contains  a friendly  re- 
commendation to  labouring,  people  and 
others,  having  families  at  home,  fome  parts 
of  which  I fhall  now  quote  ; as  alfo  fome 
excellent  obfervations  contained  in  another 
pamphlet,  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  for  that  purpofe,  entitled,  “ Ufeful 
SuggeJUons , favorable  to  the  Comfort  of  the 
Labouring  People  and  decent  Houf  ? - keepers  d * 

“ The  firfi  confideration  with  every 
,;c  well-intentioned,  induftrious  man,  and  all 
44  heads  of  families  who  have  a fmall  income, 

t£  is 
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* ‘ is,  hovj  to  make  the  little  they  have  go  as  far 
“ os  pofihle,  without  abridging  the  frugal 
<4  comforts  to  which  they  are  jultly  entitled; 
44  without  pinching  their  children  of  that 
“ wholefome  and  palatable  nourifhment, 
14  which  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of 
“ rearing  them  up  to  maturity  in  health 
44  and  ftrength.  This  is  not  to  be  effected 
44  by  the  too-prevailing  mode  of  drcjfing  meat 
44  on  a gridiron.  The  poor  man,  who 
44  dreffes  his  meat  in  this  wray,  throws 

44  at  leaf!  one -third  of  the  real  nourifh- 

+ 

4 ment  into  the  fire  ; while  he  who  boils  it 
44  without  making  fome  kind  offoup,  throws 
44  half  of  it  away  in  the  water ,}y 

“ The  frugal  houfewife,  who  will  (tew 
“ her  meat,  with  potatoes,  onions,  vcger 
“ tables,  and  barley,  or  rice,  varying  the 
“ difh  occafionally,  by  way  of  change, 
“ but  always  obferving  the  rule  to  make 
“ fome  kind  of  favory  foup,  will  find,  by 
“ experience,  that  the  family,  for  the  year 
“ round,  will  fare  twice  as  well  ; wall 

- “ conilantly 
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“ conftantly  have  enough;  and  will  fave, 
“ with  proper  attention,  at  lead  one-third 
<c  of  what  is  wafted  by  want  of  proper 
“ attention  to  a better  mode  of  dre fling 
“ vi&uals.”  ' 

“ Thofe,  who  work  or  live  at  home  in 
<c  a family  way,  mufl,  of  courfe,  have 
“ a fire  to  warm  them,  and  to  boil  their 
tea-kettle  : — The  fame  fire  will  flew 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  make  broth. 
*e  Moll  families,  even  in  lodgings,  have 
‘‘  an  iron  pot,  or  ftew-pan,  or  if  not, 
**  it  can  eafily  be  procured,  therefore' 
“ no  extra  expence  is  incurred,  nor  any 
“ time  loll  by  this  fuperior  mode  of  cook- 
♦ ‘ ing.” 

■■  If,  inflead  of  bread  and  butter  to  chil- 
f ‘ dren*  for  breakfaft,  (thedatter  often  rancid 


“ and 


* The  writer  of  thefe  pages  is  of  opinion,  the 
difhes  here  preferibed  for  children  are  proper  for 
pdul ts  alfo, 
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“ and  unwholefome) , thick ‘water -gruel,  welt 
“ boiled,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  milk  or 
treacle,  or  occafiqnally  rice  and  milk  were 
cc  fubldituted,  it  would  be  found  infinitely 
more  nourifhing,  equally  palatable,  and  a 
44  deal  cheaper  ; for  fuch  a difh  could  be  fur- 
“ nifhed  at  lefs  than  half  price.— It  is  alfo 
44  the  mold  proper  fupper  for  children,  and  - 
“ greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  ufual  prac- 
“ tice  of  feeding  children  with  bread  and 
s “ butter,  or  bread  and  cheefe,  which  requires 
44  afterwards  a certain  quantity  ofmalt-li- 
44  quor,  which  othervvife  would  not  be  ne- 

44  ceflary. Such  breakfalts  and  fuppers. 

44  might  be  varied,  and  potatoes  and  milk 
“ • fubldituted  in  the  roopr  thereof,  at  thofe 
44  feafons  of  the  year  when  both  are  cheap. 

44  and  good.” 

This  writer  very  properly  concludes  to  the 
following  effedd — That  the  poor  man  and 
woman,  who  obferve  the  above  rules  of  ceco- 
nomy,  avoiding  the  too-frequent  ufe  of  the 
gin-bottle,  and  cxcefs  in  other  liquors,  will 
- ■ feldoni 
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feldom  or  never  have  occafion  for  a tempo- 
rary 'fuppty  from  pawnbrokers,  that  adds 
but  diftrefs  to  diftrefs. 

Th?  frugal,  honed  and  indudrious,  al- 
though  poor,  are  ftill  refpedtable  in  the  eyes 
offociety,  and  can  never  want  friends  ; will 
always  be  fure  of  fupport.  The  firfl  noble- 
man in  the  country,  would  do  himfelf  honor 
by  taking  them  by.  the  hand  ; and  every  good 
man  will  be  their  friend  and  protect  or,  when 
ficknefs  and  unavoidable  diftrefs  comes  upon 
them,  whilft  the  lazy  and  dilfolute  will  be  left 
to  buffer  the  mifery,  which  their  idlenefs  and 
vice  mud  ultimately  bring  upon  them. 

In  the  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Ufeful  Suggejli- 
ons , favorable  to  tbe  Comforts  of  the  Labouring 
People  are  fome  fenfible  obfervations  . on  . 
foup,  as  follows : 

“ It  has  long  been  obferved  as  a matter 
“ of  regret,  by  the  friends  of  the  poor,  who 
“ have  had  accefs  to  examine  the  modes  of 
“■  living,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
“ kingdom,  (meaning  the  northern  counties 

“ of 
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“ England),  that  the  labouring  poor  who 
have  chiefly  beeii  bred  in  London,  are 
deprived  of  many  comforts  which,  they 
might  freely,  enjoy,  were  they  acquainted 
“ writh  the  various  ufeful  methods  of  dreffing 
“ meat  and  vegetables,  fo  as  to  make  their 
“ earnings  go  as  far  as  poflible  in  a family, 
“ and  thereby  afford  a wholefome,  palata- 
c‘  ble,  and  abundant  fupply  of  favory  and 
“ nourifliing  food,  at  a fmall  expence. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago,  fince  the  more 
“ opulent  part  of  the  people  of  London 
could  be  made  to  believe,  that  foups  were 
“ good  and  profitable  in  a family  ; and  even 
“ now,  except  among  the  higher  ranks,  is 
“ not  a mode  of  cookery  which  generally 
“ prevails,  although  it  is  adva?icing  very  fajl , 

* ‘ hecauj'e  the  fecret  is  no  fooner  dif covered  than  it 
“ is  adopted , and  confidered  by  all  who  have 
“ learned  the  true  and  proper  method  of 
“ making  foups  of  meat  and  vegetables,  as- 
“ a great  acquifition  to  every  family,  efpe- 
“ daily  where  there  are  children." 


So 
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- “ So  powerful  is  habit  and  cuftom,  that  it 

is  only  a few  years  fince  foups  were  in- 
“ troduced  into  the  work -houfes  in  London, 
“ and  it  will  fcarce  be  believed 4 that  the  rich 
‘4  and  nourifhing  juices  of  the  meat  which 
intermixed  with  the  water  which  boiled 
“ it,  were  generally  thrown  out  and  Ioji ■ 

“ A better  knowledge  of  cookery,  and  a 
“ greater  regard  to  the  healths  of  the  poor 
“ people,  have  induced  the  managers  of 
<c  many  work -houfes  to  fave  the  water  in 
“ which  their  meat  has  been  boiled,  and  to 
tc  make  it  into  foup  on  the  following  day, 
“ with  the  addition  of  fome  bones  to  en- 
“ rich  it,  and  a mixture  of  fucli  vegetables 
“ as  the  feafon  of  the  year  affords;  by 
which  means,  at  a very  trifling  expence, 
tc  the  poor  people  enjoy  a mofl  nourifhing, 
cc  palatable,  and  balfamic  food,  to  wrhich 
they  were  (irangers  before;  but  which 
“ experience  teaches  them,  after  knowing 
s‘  it,  to  prefer  to  any  thing  elfe  : and  yet  in 
“ the  work-houfps',  this  foup  is  not  fo  good 
‘ “ as 
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<4  as  it  might  be,  by  a proper  diftributiori  of 

44  favory  vegetables  and  barley.5’ 

/ 

44  The  bed  and  cheaped  method  of  ma- 

x 

“ king  a rich  and  nourifhing  foup,  is  only 
44  known  to  the  higher  claffes  of  people  in 
44  London,  and  in  the  fouth  of  England, 
“ with  very  few  exceptions,  and  therefore 
44  objeft  of  the  writer  of'thefe  pages,  is 
44  to  extend  that*  knowledge,  in  all  its 
44  branches,  to  the  labourers,  mechanics, 
“ and  other  .decent  houfe -keepers,  who  have 
“ final!  incomes  and  large  families,  that 
they  may  thereby,  be  enabled  to  live 
“ better  themfelves,  and  feed  their  children 
“ with  as  wholefome  diet  as  the  rich  man’s 
“ children  enjoy,  and  that  too  at  a fmaller 
“ expence  than  they  now  enjoy.” 

At  prefent,  the  labouring  poor  are  not 
“ frequently  known  to  purchafe  what  is 
“ called  the  coarfer  pieces  of  the  different 
cc  kinds  of  butchers’  meat. — — Unlkilled  in 
“ the  nutritious  qualities  which  attach  to 
“ them,  becaufe  of  their  ignorance  in  cook- 
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«•'  er  v 3 they  leave  this  kind  of  meat  to  be 
“ bought  up  at  an  inferior  price,  by  many 
“ of  the  higher  claffes,  and  they  lay  out 
“ their  money  in  pieces  for  roafti-ng,  where 
“ the  bones,  perhaps,  enhances  the  price  of 
“ the  adtual  meat  to  nine -pence  or  ten- fence 
“ a pound,  which  is  fent  to  an  oven  to  be 

baked,  where  the  nonri thing  parts  are 
“ dried  up,  and  where  all  that  a poor  man 
“ can  afford  to  purchafe,  perhaps  does  not 
?c  half  fatisfy  the  appetites  of  himfelf  and 
“ family.” 

The  above  obfervations  are  fo  much  to 
the  purpofe,  that  I could  not  avoid  quoting; 
them. — I differ  with  this  fenfible  writer,  and 
all  others,  only  in  regard  to  roajied  meat , 
where  I affirm,  agreeable  to  my  theory  of 
nutrition,  depending  on  the  fatty  part  of 
animal  food,  that  good  foufs  can  be  made  from 
thcfe  joints  ivith  (economy  : — So  that  the  labour- 
ing poor,  when  difpofed  to  purchafe  roafting 
pieces  of  meat,  (although  the  fcldomer  they 

do 


do  fo  the  better,  on  account  of  the  high- 
price)  if  they  make  foup  of  the  drippings, 
agreeable  to  my  inflru&ions  already  given- 
in  a former  part  of  this  work,  they  will 
be  flriftly  and  properly  purfuing  the  laudable 

rules  of  ceconomy. 

. „ ‘ / 

With  refpeft  to  meat  baked  in  an  oven 
after  the  common  mode  ; a eonfiderable 
wafte  is  certainly  oceafioned,  as  great  quan- 
tities of  nutritious  particles  fly  offin  vapour, 
leffening  the  joint  to  one -third  of  the  ori- 
ginal weight,  exclusive  of  the  fat,  which 
is  half  burnt  away,  betides  liable,  common 
fame  fays,  to  be  pilfered. 

/ 

I recommend  potatoes,  boiled  and  mafhed, 
to  be  put  over  the  meat,  fo  as  to  cover 
it  entirely,  with  a little  water  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  difh,  which  dith  muff  be  of 
a hollow,  deep  make,  fucli  as  cream -jugs 
arc';  the  fleam  of  the  meat  will  be  abforbed 
by  the  potatoes,  rendering  them  pleafant, 
and  highly  nutritious,  and  the  meat  itlelf 
.very  favor  y.  A four  pound  piece  of  meat. 
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as  above  directed,  will  take  about  eight 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  a pint  of  water, 
to  which  mult  be  added  pepper  and  fait, 
and  with  or  without  onions,  or  leeks  as 
belt  pleafe  the  palate  ; — this  difh  will  bake 
an  two  hours. 

Much  on  the  fame  principle,  a difh. 
confiding  of  rice  and  meat,  may  be  cooked. 
Put  fome  meat,  that  is  pretty  fat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  baking-dilh,  with  a little 
water,  pepper  and  fait  ; over  that  fome 
rice,  either  boiled  or  unboiled,  then  fome 
more  meat  and  rice,  alternately  feafoned 
as  before,  and  water,  in  double  and  treble 
the  quantity,  as  dire&ed  for  potatoes. — 
This  is  a very  favory  difh,  and  a good 
method  of  eating  rice. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  with  re- 
fpeft  to  foups,  I trull,  every  houfe -keeper 
who  wilhes  to  be  oeconomical,  will  never 
boil  joints  of  meat  without  making  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  kind  of  foup,  agreeable 

to 
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/ to  the  forms  here  laid  down,  particularly 

thofe  were  barle}r  makes  part  of  the  com- 

polition  : Barley,  (I  mean  the  hull'd,  or 

Scotch  Jfort,  Co  called),  cats  agreeable  with 
1 m 

almoft  any  kind  of  butchers’  meat,  and 

with  any  joint  of  meat  ; whether,  neck, 

bread,  leg-,  or  ribs-,  & c.  and,  was  but  the 

excellence  of  this  Cookery  univerfally  known 

and  practiced  throughout  this  kingdom, 

» • 1 ' 

- . ' fuch  advice,  as  is  contained  in  this  and 

other  works,  deferiptive  of  frugal  cookery, 
would  be  partly  unnecefTary  : — Inftead  of 

• ' l 

hvdiich,  it  unfortunately  happens  in  England, 
that  a pound  of  butchers’  meat  is  but  a 
meal  for  one  man,  whili’t  in  other  countries, 
by  making  it  into  foup,  is  a meal  for  fix 
men.  Foreigners  make  their  Coup  in  a pot, 
but  Englifhmen  make  theirs  in  their  itomachs, 
by  fvvilling  down  a large  quantity  of  ale 
and  porter  with  their  meat,  which  they  find 
neeefla.iy  to  quench  the  third  occalioned 
tliereby  ; — lienee,  fays  a fenfible  writer, 
whofe  words  1 quote — “ That  among  the 

variety 


i 
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variety  of  fcbemes  which  have  been  devifed  by 
the  humane , for  relieving  the  diftrejfes  of  the 
floor,  a better  and  more  extenfve  charity  can - 
not  be  devifed , tha?i  that  of  injlruclmg  them 
in  a new  mode  of  cookery 

Many  with  whom  I have  converfed  on 
the  fubje£t  of  foup,  and  whofe  cookery  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  infpe£ting, 
have  afTerted,  that  foup,  compared  to  folid 
meat,  is  mere  nothing. — I perfectly  coin- 
cide with  them  in  opinion,  fo  far  as  regards 
.their  foups,  which  really  are  nothing,  or 
-next  to  nothing  An  infufion  of  the  meat, 
not  a deco£tion  of  it,  and  ought  to  be  1 
named,  beef  or  mutton-tea , or  whatever  kind 
.of  meat  is  the  fubje£t,  often  being  (imply 
the  pot-liquor,  without  any  thickening  what- 
ever ; fometimesa  little  oatmeal  is  put  in, 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  to  two  gallons 
of  liquid,  and  previoufly  to  .that,  taking 
care  to  Jkim  off  the  fat,  which  is  the  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  foup  ; of  courfe,  the  virtues 
and  nutritious  qualities  are  in  a great  part 

abitram- 

/ _ * 
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abftra&cfd.  They  then  exclaim  a diflike  to 
foup — no  yonder  ; when  by  their  cookery 
it  is  rendered  fo'infipid. — A pint  baton  of 
it  ferves  as  a kind  of  whet  to  fome  folid 

i - • t • f • 

meat  that  comes  after,  and  on  which  the 

, ; . _ i 

hungry  man  depends  for  his  meal. 

Would  Englifh  lioufe -keepers  content  to 
make  foup  properly,  where  barley  is  one 

4 

of  the  ingredients,  I could  almoft  venture 

/ V ^ » 

to  afiert,  fcaree  an  individual,  but  whom 
would  relifh  it : — In  every  inftance,  that  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  I have  always 
found  it  to,  even  where  a prejudice  has 
been  entertained  again  ft  barley,  previous 
to  tafting  the  cookery. 

Every  one  grumbles  at  the  high  price 
of  butchers’  meat  and  other  provifions, 
and  forms  various  opinions  touching  the 
caufe.  There  may  be  many  caufes,  but  I 
I believe  want  of  (economy,  and  the  too-fre- 
quent  ufe  of  animal  diet  and  expenjive  dijhes  are 
fome  of  the  chiefeft  of  them.  Butchers’ 
meat  is  at  this  time  l'omewhat  lower  priced 

than 
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than  it  was  a few  months  ago  ; but  this 
fall  has  not  been  occafioned  by  a general 
ceconomy,  nor  by  a more  extend ve  breed 
of  fwine,  as  fome  alledge;  but  to  an  over 
o-lut  of  fat  cattle  fent  to  market,  occafioned 

o 

by  the  unufual  plenty  of  grafs  and  other 
feed,  which  have  fatted  cattle  originally 
not  meant  to  be  fatted  for  fometime  to  come. 
As  foon  as  this  fuper abun dance  of  feed  is 
over,  butchers’  meat  will  probably  reaffume 
its  high  price  again,  unlefs  deprelfed  by 
a general  plan  of  ceconomy  ; and  no  fair 
means  whatever  will  have  fuch  an  effect 
of  regulating  it  as  this  ; when  the  demand 
for  butchers’  meat  will  not  be  fo  great, 
its  price  will  lower  of  courfe. 

I fhall  clofe  this  fubjeft,  by  a quotation 
from  the  works  of  a celebrated  writer, 
relative  to  the  labouring  poor  and  others, 
dependent  on  pariih- relief,  and  the  benevo- 
lent hand  of  charity,  who  are  too  apt, 
many  ol  them,  to  rely  on  others,  without 
being  induflrious  and  ufing  laudable  means 

for 
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for  the  fubfiftance  of  thcmfelvcs  and  famr* 
lies.  This  fenfible  writer  fays — “ The  poor 
fhould  not  be  deceived  ; the  beft  relief 
they  can  receive  muft  come  from  therh- 
felves” — The  produce  of  their  labour. — 
“ To  Expend  what  labour  actually  pro- 
duces, in  the  molt  beneficial  manner  for 
the  labourer,  depends  entirely  on  good 
management  and  oeconomy.” 

“ This  oeconomy,  in  all  cafes,  is  the  more 
“ to  be  urged,  becaufe  the  difference  in 
11  comforts  of  the  fame  families,  at  the 
“ fame  expence,  wrell  or  ill  conducted,  is 

1 t i i 

“ often  greater  than  that  of  different  fami- 
“ lies,  at  different  expences.” 

“ There  are  more  difference,  compara- 
“ tively,  in  the  mode  of  living  from  oeco- 
“ nomy,  than  income  ; the  deficiency  in 
“ income  may  poffibly  be  made  up  by 
“ increafe  of  work  or  wages  ; but  the 
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want  of  oeconomy  is  irremediable-,  and  the 
lead  income  in  quefiion  'with  it,  will  do 

more  than  the  greateft  '■without  it.  In 

‘ ‘ the 


more 
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**  the  firft  place',  no  mailer  can  afford 
4 ‘ wages  ; next,  no  overfeer  can  make 
44  allowance  ; laftly,  no  magiffrate  can 
44  order  relief  enough,  on  any  calculation 
44  but  that  of  their  being  well  managed. 

44  If  the  poor  do  not  prudently  ferve  them- 
14  felves,  none  can  effectually  at  fill  them  ; 

44  if  they  are  not  their  own  friends,  none  j 
44  can  fuffieiently  befriend  them  : — The  idle 
Li  in  procuring,  or  the  waiteful  in  ufmg, 

t 

44  the.  means  of  fubfillance,  have  neither 
44  merit  themfelves  to  deferve,  nor  have 
44  others  power  to  grant  them  that  fupply 
44  which  is  alone  due,  and  can  be  alone 
44  afforded  to  the  honed,  induilrious  and 
44  prudent.  It  highly  interefls  all  con-  ‘ 
44  verfant  with  the  poor,  who  ought  to 
44  be  literally  all,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
44  moil  are,  to  confult  and  co-operate  with 
44  them  in  the  practice  of  oeconomy  ; it 
44  is  far  more  ufeful  to  teach  them  to  fpend 
lefs,  or  to  fave  a little,  than  to  give 
them  more.” 

The 


H 
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The  information  contained  in  tliefe  pages,, 
where  above  eighty  difhes  and  foups,  with 
their  varieties  are  defcribed,  that  muft  ac- 
cord with  all  palates,  xwill  point  out  pretty 
effectually  the  practicable  mode  by  which 
this  plan,  of  ceconomy  might  be  purfued, 
which,  I flatter  myfelf,  will  appear  evi- 
dent to  every  reader  ; and  nothing  is 
wanting  by  all  claffes  of  people,  particu- 
larly thofe  in  neceffitous  circumftances, 
but  a fmall  degree  of  refolution  to  begin. 

v r " 
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APPENDIX, 


Containing  fome  further  Obfervations  on  (Economi- 
cal Cookery  ; and  a Def crip  lion  of  fame  pleafant, 
frugal , and  nutritious  Dijhes.  , 


In  page  the  8th,  where  a defcription  of  the  fat  broth. 
ls  given,  thofe  who  are  difpofedto  prepare  fuch  fhould 
°bferve,  that  the  fat,  or  drippings  which  they  ufe, 
ought  not  to  be  old  or  rancied,  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  cafe  where  it  acquires  that  rancidity,  or  ftrong 
tafte  in  the  dripping-pan,  by  being  expofed  to  a long 
beat.  Dripping  intended  for  foup  ought  to  be  poured 
out  of  the  pan  as  toon  as  it  has  dropped  from  the  roaft- 
ing  meat.  To  correct  the  rancidity,  it  ought  to  be 
wafhed  infeveral  waters,  as  butter  and  lard  are  done. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome,  that,  “ fat 
broth  mujl  be  a naufeous  mefs  and  cannot  be  whoTefome  ” 
In  reply,  they  are  referred  to  pages  io,  ji,  14,  15, 
31,32,51,  52,  proving  dire&ly  the  contrary,  from 
conclufive  arguments,  and  real  fadts. 

The  writer  once  had  an  opportunity  of  detedting 
the  caufe  of  peafe-foup  difagreeing  with  a family,  which 
was  owing  to  the  fat  being  rancid.  It  was.  burnt 
brown  in  the  dripping-pan,  where  it  had  remained  the 
whole  time  of  the  meat’s  roafting,  whieh  was  nearly 
three  hours  ; live  coals  and  cinders  had  dropped  into 
it  alfo  ; next  day,  peafe  foup  was  made  from  dripping 
that  was  removed  as  foon  as  it  had  droptfrom  the  meat, 
and  the  foup  was  allowed  to  be  excellent,  and  agreed 
with  old  and  young.  It  is  now  made  a Handing  difh 
in  the  family,  and  one  fhilling  and  three  pence  faved 
each  time  of  cooking.  Their  former  tureen  of  foup 
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had  four  pounds  of  lean  beef  Hewed  in  it.  The  boullle 
was  deemed,  by  the  cook,  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  C link- 
'd an  s,  and  thrown  into  the  hog-tub'.  The  writer,  on 
further  enquiries,  iinds  it  very  cuflo inary  with  cooks  to 
expend  meat  in  this  manner  ; — hence  the  high  price 
of  it,  and  other  articles  are  eaftly  accounted  for. 
Matters  and  mi  ft  relics  of  families,  in  a general  way, 
efpccially  in  the  fouth  of  England,  feldom  enquire  into 
thefe  matters,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen  entirely 
to  cooks,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  a letter  in  a 
book,  and  have  no  proper  ideas  of  their  own, — they  are 
all  borrowed,  and  cook  by  example.  This  extravagant 
cook  was  aftonifhed  at  being  told,  that  four  ounces  of 
hit  was  more  nutritious,  than  four  times  the  quantity 
of.  lean  meat.  No  wonder,*— the  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  be  known  by  thofe  converfantin  pliyfic,  che- 
miftry,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  ceconoiny  ; and 
hence  from  this  follows,  that  men  cooks,  the  firft  in  the 
kingdom,  uhlefs  poffeffed  of  knowledge  as  above,  can- 
not be  a judge  of  foups,  touching  their  wholefomenefs, 
compofit'.on,  and  other  properties. 

It  has  been  mentioned  to  the  writer,  that  fat,  and 
fat  meats  occalion  bilious  difeafes.  In  reply,  fat  eaten 
■n  pretty  large  quantities  and  frequently,  will  occafion 
bilious  and  ether  complaints.  But  fat  eaten  in  the 
manner  as  directed  in  this  -work , feldom  or  never  can 
have  any  fuch  ejj'edl.  Fat,  it  mutt  be  observed,  is  the 
e fence  of  meat 1 Two  ounces  polfetting  more  nutri- 
tion, than  half  a pound  of  the  belt  buttock  of  beef  (the 
lean  part  of  it)  that  can  be  procured.  Thofe  who' 
eat  lean  meat,  eat  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  bread; 
fometimes  much  lefs.  To  eat  fat  in  that  proportion  of 
bread,  would  foon  produce  tteknefs  at  ttomach,  and 
other  fymptoms,  probably  bilious  ones.  Fat  requires 
hour  times  -its  quantity  of  bread  and  vegetables  to  be 
eaten  with  it.  In  all  the  receipts  contained  in  this 
book,  the  reader  will  perceive  a large  proportion  of  the 
vegetable  principle  in  them. 

A gentleman  converfant  in  phyfic  and  chemifhy, 
whom  the  writer  dined  with  one  day,  on  a neck  of 
mutton  and  barley-broth,  dreffed  after  the  old  inode, 
where  the  cook  had  “ carefully  Jkimmed  of  the  fat, 
a ’ -expretted  in  codkery-books,  ftarted  obje&ions  to 
-Mclroe’s  theory  ; faying,  fat  broth,  if  eaten  by  him. 
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would  occafton  bilious  fymptoms.  The  neck  of  mut- 
ton was  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  fat : he  ate  two 
plates  of  it,  not  lefs  than  fix  ounces , with  turnips.  On 
being  put  in  mind  of  what  he  had  done,  and  why 
he  objected  fo  much  to  fat  broth , when  at  the  fame 
time,  he  ate  fo  plentifully  of  the  fat  mutton  ? And  what 
made  the  fat  mutton  •wholefomc,  and  the  fat  broth 
iinvjholefome The  writer  was  open  to  conviction;  any 
reafons,  physical  and  chemical,  which  he  could  aiiign, 
would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

He  pauled,  and  was  confounded ; acknowledged 
h is  error  ; was  convined  from  plain  reafening,  that  if 
the  one  was  wholefome,  fo  muff  the  other.  lie 
called  his  cook  into  the  room,  and  gave  her  orders  not 
to  fkim  off  the  fat  in  future,  but  add  more  water,  and 
vegetables. 

This  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  the  confequence  » 
was,  the  gentleman  had,  inftead  of  three  quarts  of 
broth,  nearly  a gallon  and  a half;  equal  in  quality  to 
his  former  foup. 

Is  it  not  notorious,  that  thofe  who  eat  Englijh 
butcher  meat,  muff  eat  a pretty  large  proportion  of  fat 
as  well  as  lean,  they  being  fo  blended  together?  Then 
why  object  to  fat  broth  ? Is  it  not  proper  to 
make  fat  broth  (agreeable  to  Melroe’s  receipts)  in 
a pot,  as  it  is  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ? For  what- 
ever is  taken  into  the  ftomach  muff  be  made  into  foup, 
or  fomething  like  it,  with  the  liquids  that  are  drank 
before  the  body  can  benourifhed. 

A reafon  why  foups  are  not  much  ufed,  is,  from  an 
opinion  which  prevails  (even  with  iome  medical  gentle- 
men, who  ought  to  know  better  from  their  acquaintance 
with  anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal 
ceconomy)  that  they  cannot  afford  much  nourifhment. 
That  fome  fafhionable  loups  are  not  very  nutritious,  he- 
ing  made  of  lean  meat,  may  be  the  cale,  but  foups  ifiacle 
agreeable  to  the  theory. laid  down  in  thefe  pages,  the 

writer  will  maintain  are  very  nutritious It  is  impoiiible 

to  be  other  wife let  thofe  who  doubt  try  the  experi- 

ment. 1 he  writer  in  the  year  1797  was  known  to  be 
corpulent;  but  on  his  living  for  a few  months  on  loaded 
meats,  puddings,  London  bread,  and  other  folid  diet, 
with  only  a glafs  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  fmnetimes 
none,  became  very  flim ; yet  no  appearent  difeafe  wa. 
the  occafion.  k 
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He  fometimesfelt  a fenfatlon  of  tightnefs  in  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  as  if  girt  with  a cord,  attended  with  con- 
ftirpation.  After  refledting  on  his  cafe,  it  occured,  that  his 
wafte  of  ilefh  might  he  owing  to  not  living  more  on  foup 
and  liquids  to  di  fiend  the  Jtomach  and  bowels,  for  on 
phyfiological  refledtion,  abforption  of  the  chyle  mull  be 
help  performed  when  the  inteftines,  on  which  tie  ladteal 
veffels  are  fpread,  are  properly  difteuded,  whilit  on  the 
contrary,  where  coniratlion-of  the  inteftines  take  place 
from  dry  food  and  other  enu-fes,  abforption  muft  be  im- 
peded. This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Buchan  and  feems 
confirmed  by  analogy,  as  may  be  obferved  in  ftall-fed 
cattle,  that  feed  beft  when  they  drink  large  quantities  of 
water  ; whilfton  the  contrary,  horfes  that  are  laced  tight 
abo  t the  belly  and  rejlra i n edfrom wa ter , are  prevented 

brom  getting  flefhy It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 

frriter,  after  changing  his  mode  of  diet  to  foups  and  fat 
vvoths,  a pint  of  which  he  ate  twice  a day,  in  two 
months  he  re-affumed  his  wonted  corpulency. 

From  what  has  been  oblerved,  it  will  appear  to  the 
reader,  that  fat  broth,  from  its  foluble  and  lubricating 
qualities,  muftjbe  a pretty  effectual  remedy  againft  the 
pernicious  effifls  of  baker's  bread , which  contains  a 
portion  of  allnm. — Thole  who  are  aftli&ed  with  com- 
plaints in  the  bowels,  ftmilar  to  dry  belly-ach,  and 
conftirpation....a  pint  of  this  foup  once  or  twice  a day, 
or  perhaps  not  fo  often,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Some  affert,  that  foup  do  not  agree  with  them,  oc- 

cafioning  heart-burn,  and  other  complaints In  fuch 

cafes,  the  writer  has  found  that  it  has  been  owing  to 
an  erroneous  method  of  preparation  ; being  not  a com- 
pound of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  but  gravy 
foups.. ..of  courfe,  muft  be  very  improper  for  many  fto- 
machs.  There  is  no  good  foup  but  what  contain  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  meat  and  vegetables.. ..an  inftanee 
occurred,  where  afick  lady  was  directed  to  take  nourith- 
ing  broths  inftead  of  meat.  Her  cook  made  foup  from 
meat  ftewed  down.. ..it  difagreed  with  the  lady,  and 
was-r ejected  from  the  ftomach.  The  writer  put  l'ome 
peafe-pudding  which  he  found  at  hand,  into  the  next 
bafon  of  foup',  and  it  agreed  perfectly  well  with  her..... 
This  fhews  the  utility  of  a vegetable  and  animal  com- 
mixture in  foups. 
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Soup  from  ftewed  Meat. 

Take  of  any  coarfe  piece  of  meat,  the  coarfer  the  bet- 
ter, as  fuch  generally  contains  more  nouqfhment,.,.. 
fay  four  pound's,  let  it  be  wafhed  from  the  blood,  then, 
cut  into  fmail  pieces,  peppered  and  falted  a little,  and 
put  into  a jug,  with  a quart  or  three  pints  of  water,  which 
mull  be  covered  over  with  a cloth  or  piece  of  brown 
paper,  and  put  into  an  oven  to  flew  for  fix  or  eight 
hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender. 

Take  half  a pound  of  Scotch- barley,  let  it  be  boiled 
as  diredted  iri  pages  8 and  9,  fo  as  to  make  three  quirts 
or  a gallon  of  barley-broth;  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
onions,  and  leeks,  may  be  boiled  in  it  as  fancy  may 
lead,  or  as  they  can  be  afforded  as  to  price.  After  the 
meat  is  ftewed,  let  the  gravy  part  of  it  be  added  to  the 

barley-broth,  and  a moil  delicious  foup  is  the  iffue 

The  ftewed  meat  is  recommended  to  be  eaten  with  the 
peafe- pudding,  as  defcribed  in  page  39;  fo  that  two' 
diihes  are  procured  at  a cheap  rate,  fo  favory  and  well 
tailed,  that  np  palate  can  objedt  to  : • on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple peafe-foup  may  be  made,  and  where  pork  is  ufed, 
peafe  are  preferable  to  barley. 

Beef-fteaks  and  mutton-chops  dreffed  as,  above, 
where  foup  is  made  from  the  gravy ; or  boiled  rice,  im- 
pregnated with  the  gravy,  is  a very  frugal  mode It 

is  almoft  impoffible  to  make  a pound  of  meat  go  further 
by  any  other  mode  of  cookery. 

Suet  Cakes. 


Take  a pound  of  wheat  flour;  beef  or  mutton  fuet, 
from  4.  to  8 ounces;  water  fufficient  to  make  a dough...! 
of  this  form  cakes  to  be  rolled  thin  with  a rolling  pin.!..! 
Let  them  be  put  one  by  one  in  boiling  water,  over  the 
fire,  where  they  will  be  fufficiently  boiled  in  a few 
minutes.  The  advantage  of  this  mode,  is  the  faying 
of  eggs  and  milk,  which  mull  he  ufed  in  the  round  fuet 
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light  without  them, 
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